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Executive  Summary 


Task  A 

Under  this  portion  of  the  contract,  the  principal  effort  has  involved  the 
evaluation  of  methodologies  for  using  regional  seismic  waves,  particularly  Lg, 
for  yield  determination.  Following  Nuttli's  methodology,  RAI  has  determined 
attenuation  (Q)  for  paths  between  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  and  the  WWSSN 
stations  BKS,  TUC,  OUG,  GOL,  and  COR.  For  an  exponential  model  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  dependence  of  Q  i.e.  Q=Q0f^,  values  obtained  are: 


NTS-BKS 

0o=225 

5  =.2 

NTS-TUC 

Qo*30O 

CVJ 

• 

tl 

NTS-DUG 

Qo-230 

5  =.3 

NTS -GOL 

V345 

C  “.3 

NTS-COR 

Qq.220 

C  s.4 

These  values  as  well  as  those  derived  from  a  linear  attenuation  model 

(Q=Q0+af)  are  significantly  different  than  those  proposed  by  Nuttli  for  the 
same  path.  Using  all  of  these  Q  values,  RAI  analysts  have  determined  ro^g's 
for  three  data  sets.  One  of  these  consists  of  events  of  announced  yield  and 
the  other  two  are  composed  of  events  with  classified  yields.  The  latter 
determinations  are  discussed  in  the  classified  section  of  this  report.  Using 

these  m^  values  for  the  first  data  set  and  announced  yields,  m^g  versus 
yield  curves  have  been  developed  for  a  three  (BKS,  TUC,  and  DUG)  and  a  five 
(BKS,  TUC,  DUG,  GOL,  and  COR)  station  network  and  for  the  individual  stations 
BKS,  GOL,  and  OUG. 

For  the  three  station  network  (BKS,  TUC,  DUG)  mbLg  *  .65  log  Y  +  4.02 
a  =.043  assuming  all  the  error  is  in  the  mb^g  measurement,  not  the  yield. 
When  GOL  is  added  to  the  data  set,  the  relationship  mbLg  »  .65  log  Y  +  3.85 
a  =.050  is  obtained.  Given  the  size  of  the  change  in  these  relationships  and 
the  small  number  of  events  in  this  sample  (7),  neither  relationship  should  be 
used  to  calculate  yield.  A  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  curve  can  be  found 
in  the  classified  section  of  this  report.  Using  that  curve,  yields  for  “unk¬ 
nown"  NTS  events  can  be  determined  with  am  accuracy  of  ±50%. 
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The  principal  accomplishments  under  this  Task  can  be  listed  in  three  (3) 
segments. 

1.  Analysis  of  Wake  Island  Hydrophone  Array  (WHA)  Data:  The  upgraded 
digital  recording  at  WHA  continues  to  provide  high  quality  data.  Telese- 
ismic  P  waves  from  explosions  and  earthquakes  are  recorded  with  high 
coherence  across  the  40  km  aperture  array  with  a  detection  threshold  of 
approximately  111^=4,5  a  comparison  of  the  Pn  and  Sn  (P0  and  S0)  propaga¬ 
tion  in  the  oceans  with  the  propagation  of  Lg  on  the  continents  demon¬ 
strates  a  similar  mode  of  propagation  for  these  wave  types  through  vastly 
different  crustal  structures.  The  demonstrated  high  Q  of  the  oceanic 
lithosphere  which  allows  the  propagation  of  high  frequency  Pn  and  Sn 
increases  rapidly,  approximately  proportional  to  frequency  (^fl),  above 
one  (1)  Hz. 


2.  Analysis  of  Catskill  Seismic  Array  (CSA)  and  Regional  Seismic  Test 
Network  (RSTN)  Data:  Polarization  and  array  analyses  of  the  CSA  data 
reveals  that  P  and  S  phase  velocities  can  be  well  determined  with  this 
triangular  array  with  approximately  two  (2)  km  aperture.  Polarization 
analysis  demonstrates  the  ability  to  accurately  determine  the  azimuth  of 
the  event.  The  Goodnow,  New  York  earthquake  sequence  provided  a  unique 
data  set  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the  RSTN  network  particularly  the 
RSNY  station.  A  comparison  of  the  amplitude  spectrum  of  the  main  event 
with  aftershock  spectra  demonstrates  the  major  spectral  differences 
between  different  size  events  in  a  restricted  focal  region.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  aftershock  spectrum  peaks  at  10  Hz  with  energy  above  the  noise 
background  between  2  and  20  Hz  while  the  mainshock  has  information  at 
frequencies  from  .1  to  20  Hz. 

3.  Modeling  with  "Whole  Seismogram"  Synthetics:  For  continental  models, 
whole  waveform  synthetics  demonstrate  clearly  the  large  dependence  of  the 
amplitude  and  spectral  shape  on  the  focal  depth  and  the  smaller  depen¬ 
dence  of  these  factors  on  focal  mechanism.  In  particular,  for  one  data 
set,  a  set  of  curves  for  focal  depths  between  .1  km  and  3  km  shows  a 
shift  of  spectral  peak  of  more  than  one  (1)  octave  in  frequency.  The 

i  i 


effects  of  the  frequency  dependence  of  Q  as  well  as  constant  Q  have  been 
examined.  In_  a_  comparison  with  observed  data  from  two  local  events  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island  Sound,  the  whole  waveform  synthetics  demon¬ 
strated  £  depth  resolution  of  ±  1_  km  at  short  regional  distances. 

A  comparison  study  of  oceanic  model,  whole-waveform  synthetics  demon¬ 
strates  the  effects  of  low  velocity  sediments  and  water,  particularly  that 
much  of  the  dominant  prolonged  character  of  the  high  frequency  teleseismic 
oceanic  Pn  and  Sn  results  from  reverberations  in  the  sediment  and  water 
layers.  A  comparison  of  the  whole  waveform  synthetics  with  observational  data 
recorded  on  an  OBS  (A=6.15°)  from  an  mb=4.8  Marianas  earthquake  demonstrates 
the  power  of  full  waveform  modeling. 

Ful 1  waveform  modeling  of  the  entire  observed  seismogram  ( in  contrast  to 
the  first  few  cycles  of  the  P.  wave) ,  allows  the  utilization  of  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  seismogram  for  determination  of  focal  parameters,  discrimination 
parameters,  and  yield  determination.  RAI  is  actively  investigating  these  uses 
in  its  ongoing  research  program. 

Task  C 


The  broad  band  digital  seismic  station.  SRNY,  installed  at  41.8492N, 
7_4.15l£W  has  been  in  operation  since  16  Ma^  1984.  Digital  data  are  recorded 
at  60  samples/second/channel  on  1/4"  magnetic  cartridge  tapes  each  capable  of 
holding  67  megabytes  or  38  hours  of  data. 

Many  programs  have  been  developed  for  data  handling  and  analysis.  These 
include  programs  to  read  the  data  from  the  cartridges  onto  a  SUN  microcomputer 
(raisun)  putting  it  into  Center  for  Seismic  Studies  (CSS)  format,  spectral 
analysis  programs,  a  display  program  for  the  SUN,  a  filter  program,  and  an 
adaptive  polarization  analysis  program.  ATM  of  these  programs  have  been 
installed  on  CSS-SUN  at  the  CSS  and  are  available  for  general  use.  Data 
transfer  from  raisun  to  the  CSS  is  accomplished  through  simple  copy  commands 
over  the  network  of  which  raisun  is  now  a  part. 

The  adaptive  polarization  method  has  shown  great  promise  as  a  tool  for 
earthquake  location  using  a  single  station.  Array  methods  such  as  beam  form- 


Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  regional 
seismic  waves,  particularly  Lg,  to  estimate  the  yield  of  Eurasian  events.  The 
use  of  regional  waves,  recorded  outside  the  USSR,  can  provide  important  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  yield  which  can  supplement  those  based  on  mb  an(j  measure¬ 
ments. 

The  Work  Statement  for  this  Task  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Evaluate  the  usefulness  of  Pg  and  Lg  to  estimate  yield  for  Eurasian 

and  Africa  events. 

2.  Investigate  possible  causes  of  amplitude  variation  (i.e.,  source  and 

recording  site  geology). 

3.  Analyze  the  regional  phases  for  use  in  discrimination  and  yield  esti¬ 
mation. 

The  following  report  outlines  the  results  of  this  work. 

The  Nuttli  methodology  (Nuttli,  preprints  1,  2,  3)  for  estimating  yield 
from  short  period  regional  Lg  waves  has  held  exciting  promise  as  a  method  to 
determine  the  yield  of  USSR  underground  nuclear  explosions  without  the  need 
for  calibration  events  of  known  yield  from  the  USSR  test  site  or  seismic  sta¬ 
tions  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  method  consists  of  several  steps:  1))  determination  of  Q  for  source- 
receiver  paths  using  the  predominant  frequency  versus  time  method  (Herrmann, 
1980);  2)  measurement  of  the  sustained  amplitude  of  short  period  Lg  waves  in 
the  velocity  range  3. 3-3. 6  km/sec.;  3)  calculation  of  mbLg  using  1)  and  2); 
and  4)  construction  of  an  m^g-yield  calibration  curve  for  NTS  events  which 
would  be  transportable  to  other  areas  of  the  world  once  mbLg's  are  calculated 
using  the  appropriate  Q  corrections. 

The  purpose  of  RAI's  study  is  to  evaluate  this  method  using  a  larger  data 
set  then  previous  studies,  to  determine  any  problems  and  to  quantify  the 


errors  resulting  from  each  step. 


Methodology 


To  determine  Q,  data  of  predominant  frequency  as  a  function  of  time  in 
the  Lg  coda  are  collected  for  each  source-receiver  path.  These  data  are  com¬ 
pared  to  sets  of  master  curves  predicting  the  frequency  behavior  with  time  as 
a  function  of  the  parameters  in  the  Q  model  assumed.  Using  this  method,  RAI 
has  determined  the  Q's  for  five  paths  assuming  both  an  exponential  (Q*Q0f^) 

and  a  linear  (Q*Q0+af)  model  of  frequency  dependence.  These  paths  are  from 
NTS  to  the  WWSSN  stations  DUG,  BKS,  TUC,  GOL,  COR  (?-e  Table  I  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  section).  A  good  fit  to  the  data  can  be  found  using  either  model. 

With  the  Q's  from  the  exponential  model,  we  calculated  m^g's  f0r  three 
data  sets.  One  of  these  consists  of  events  of  announced  yield  and  the  other 
two  are  composed  of  events  with  classified  yields  which  are  discussed  in  the 
classified  section  of  this  report.  Calibration  curves  for  each  data  set  have 
been  developed  as  well  as  a  curve  for  all  the  data.  In  addition,  we  have 
found  calibration  curves  for  the  stations  BKS,  DUG  and  GOL. 

The  dependence  of  these  network  curves  on  stations  included  in  the  data 
set  was  examined.  For  the  data  set  with  announced  yields,  we  found  the  least 
squares  fit  to  data  from  stations  BKS,  DUG  and  TUC: 

mbLg  *  *65  1°9  y  ♦  4*02 

with  a  standard  deviation  of  a *.043  assuming  all  the  error  is  in  the  m^g 
measurement,  not  the  yield.  When  station  GOL  is  included,  the  calibration 
curve  becomes 


'"bLg  *  *65  log  y  +  3.84  with  a*. 050. 

Given  the  size  of  the  change  in  these  curves  from  adding  one  station  and  that 
there  are  only  seven  events  in  this  data  set,  neither  should  be  used  w  calcu¬ 
late  yield.  A  more  accurate  curve  can  be  found  jin  the  classified  section  of 
this  report. 
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These  calibration  curves  differ  since  GOL  has  a  characteristically  lower 

mbLg  then  the  other  stations.  After  Q  corrections  are  made,  each  station  has 
characteristically  high  or  low  m^g's  compared  to  the  others.  Several  methods 
to  minimize  this  problem  have  been  tried  but  all  leave  some  displacement  in 
the  two  curves. 

RAI  has  also  examined  the  effect  of  adding  more  events  to  the  curve  which 
results  are  reported  in  the  classified  section. 

In  that  section,  we  also  show  the  accuracy  of  determining  the  yield  of 
events  in  one  data  set  using  the  calibration  curve  obtained  from  a  different 
data  set.  For  the  best  case,  we  were  able  to  determine  yield  to  ±50%. 

Problems  in  Lq  Yield  Determination 

The  largest  problem  that  we  have  found  lies  in  the  Q  determination.  This 
is  crucially  important  in  that  the  transportability  of  this  curve  to  other 
areas  of  the  world  totally  depends  on  making  the  right  Q  correction  to  mbLg. 

The  values  of  Qq  v*e  find  from  our  predominant  frequency  versus  time  data 
are  significantly  higher  then  those  used  by  Nuttli  (preprints  1  and  2). 
Nuttli  chooses  his  exponential  dependence  (  q  in  Q=Q0f^)  on  frequency  from 
other  studies  (private  communication).  He  uses  c=0.6  compared  to  our  finding 
£=0.2-0. 3  for  the  three  stations  our  studies  have  *  i  common.  The  value  he 
chooses  agrees  with  the  results  of  other  studies  (e.g.  Mitchell,  1980)  using  1 
Hz  Lg  waves  and  determining  amplitude  attenuation  with  distance.  £  =0.6,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  fit  our  data. 

A  possible  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  that  the  z,  value  is  changing 
from  £=0.4-0. 6  at  1  Hz  to  £=0-0.2  at  .2  Hz  (Mitchell,  1980).  This  frequency 
range  is  precisely  the  one  in  which  the  predominant  frequency  versus  time  data 
is  collected.  In  this  method,  the  lower  frequencies  are  critical  to  uniquely 
defining  £. 

A  potential  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  develop  master  curves  using  a 
varying  exponential  dependence: 


Q  *  Q0fc<f). 
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We  must  emphasize  that  without  the  resolution  of  this  problem,  calibration 
curves  are  not  transportable. 

In  the  following  sections,  we  discuss  each  step  separately. 

Determination  of  (J(f ) 


To  determine  Q(f),  predominant  frequency  in  the  short  period  codas  of  Lg 
is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time.  This  plot  is  then  compared  to  sets  of  mas¬ 
ter  curves  (Herrmann,  1980)  which  depend  on  the  model  of  frequency  dependence 
assumed  and  the  parameters  in  that  model.  We  used  two  models  of  frequency 
dependence:  1)  an  exponential  model  (Mitchell,  1980)  Q=Q0f^  and  2)  a  linear 
model,  Q=Q0+af.  For  each  S  or  a,  we  obtain  a  set  of  curves  with  different 
Q0's.  (These  are  shown  with  one  data  set  superimposed  in  Figures  1-7.) 

We  determined  Q  for  paths  from  NTS  to  five  WWSSN  stations.  The  stations, 
their  distances  to  NTS  as  well  as  their  instrument  magnifications  are  given  in 
Table  I. 

Because  of  its  low  gain  and  large  distance,  COR  recorded  only  two  clear 
Lg  arrivals  (for  the  two  largest  events)  out  of  14  events  examined,  mbLg's 
were  not  calculated  for  this  station.  Q  was  determined  for  this  path  by  tak¬ 
ing  predominant  frequencies  at  times  after  Lg  should  have  arrived,  assuming  a 
velocity  of  3.5  km/sec. 

Thirteen  events  recorded  by  WWSSN  station  LUB,  1300  km  from  NTS,  were 
also  examined.  Most  of  these  had  a  large  amplitude  .8  Hz  arrival  in  our  velo¬ 
city  window  of  3. 3-3. 6  km/sec.  This  station  was  not  used  in  our  study  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  1  Hz  arrival. 


Table  I 


STATION 


DISTANCE  TO  NTS 


MAGNIFICATIONS 


450  km 


100k  or  200k 
(sometimes  lowered  for 


NTS  events) 

BKS 

530  km 

25k 

TUC 

730  km 

200k 

GOL 

980  km 

200k  or  400k 

COR 

1000  km 

12.5k  or  25k 

The  predominant  frequency  versus  time  data  from  BKS  is  shown  superimposed 
on  master  curves  for  the  exponential  model  with  £30,  .2,  .4,  .6,  .8  and  for 
the  linear  model  with  a=50  and  100  in  Figures  1-7.  Similarly,  DUG  data  super¬ 
imposed  on  master  curves  is  given  in  Figure  8-14,  TUC  in  Figures  15-21,  GOL  in 
Figures  22-28  and  COR  in  Figures  29-35.  Notice  that  for  the  exponential 
models  as  r,  increases  the  slope  of  the  fall -off  increases.  In  addition,  the 
intercept  of  a  given  Qq  curve  with  the  time  axis  decreases  with  increasing  t  . 
For  the  linear  models,  the  slope  also  increase  with  increasing  a  but  the  time 
intercept  of  the  different  curves  remains  the  same. 

The  slope  of  the  fall -off  of  the  data  determines  the  C  or  a.  For  each 
station,  the  master  curves  for  higher  c's  ora's  than  the  best  model  are 
steeper  than  the  data  and  those  lower  have  less  steep  slopes. 

A  computer  program  was  developed  to  find  both  the  exponential  and  linear 
models  from  which  the  data  has  the  lowest  standard  deviation.  These  “best" 
models  are  listed  in  Table  II.  The  standard  deviations  are  calculated  assum¬ 
ing  all  the  error  is  in  the  predominant  frequency  measurement,  not  the  travel 
time.  A  a«.l  corresponds  approximately  to  ±25  in  Qq,  Note  that  at  COR  where 
the  clear  Lg  arrival  is  not  usually  present,  the  c*.4  of  the  exponential  model 
is  higher  than  the  others. 

The  best  fit  curves  for  both  Q  models  for  each  station  are  shown  with  the 
data  in  Figures  36-45.  It  must  be  noted  that  with  this  data,  we  can  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  exponential  and  linear  Q  models. 
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Table  II 

BEST  MODELS  TO  FIT  DATA 
(LOWEST  STANDARD  DEVIATION) 

EXPONENTIAL 

NTS-BKS:  C  =.2  Qq=225  (a *.085) 

NTS-DUG:  C  *.3  Qq-230  (a *.105) 

NTS-TUC :  C  =.2  Qq*300  (a *.089) 

NTS-GOL:  C  *.3  Q0=345  (a *.099) 

NTS-COR:  C  *.4  Qo=220  (a*. 096) 

LINEAR 


NTS-BKS: 

a  *50 

Q0*175 

(o*.083) 

NTS-DUG: 

a  *50 

<>o*210 

(a*. 110) 

NTS-TUC: 

a  *50 

%  *265 

*cT 

N 

• 

o 

00 

U1 

NTS-GOL: 

a  =50 

<>0*370 

(a  *.100) 

NTS-COR: 

a  *50 

<>0=235 

o 

o 

H 

• 

N 

Problems 

The  Q's  we  obtain  differ  substantially  from  those  found  by  Nuttli  (1973) 
for  the  three  paths  our  studies  have  in  common.  He  uses  an  exponential  model 
and,  from  other  data  (Nuttli,  private  communication),  chooses  £*.6  for  the 
paths  from  NTS  to  BKS,  DUG  and  TUC.  Figures  46-48  show  our  data  at  these  sta¬ 
tions  with  the  Q0,S  curve  used  by  Nuttli.  The  standard  deviations  of  our  data 
from  his  curve  are  also  given.  Clearly,  the  curves  fall  off  too  steeply  for 
the  data.  His  smaller  data  set,  however,  falls  within  the  scatter  of  ours  and 
is  consistent  with  our  choice  of  Q  (Figures  49-52). 

Nuttli's  choice  of  c,  is  consistent  with  that  found  by  other  studies 
(Nuttli,  1973;  Street,  1976;  Pomeroy,  1977;  Bollinger,  1974;  Mitchell,  1980) 
in  which  amplitude  attenuation  with  distance  is  measured  for  Lg  at  1  Hz.  As 
shown  by  Mitchell  (1980),  these  and  other  studies  indicate  that  a  choice  of 
C*.4-.8  is  appropriate  at  1  Hz  while  C*0-.2  is  a  better  choice  at  frequencies 


less  then  about  .2  Hz.  The  predominant  frequency  versus  time  data  are  col¬ 
lected  precisely  in  this  frequency  range.  The  lower  frequency  data  is  needed 
to  uniquely  define  the  slope  of  the  fall  off  and  thus,  c.  The  c's  found  by 
this  method  are  an  average,  then,  of  the  ;'s  over  this  frequency  range. 

Although  it  can  be  argued  that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  take 
the  C  as  determined  in  other  ways  from  1  Hz  waves,  this  would  defeat  one  of 
the  main  advantages  of  using  this  method,  i.e.  no  stations  needed  Inside  the 
country  of  interest. 

A  potential  solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  develop  master  curves  using  a 
variable  c,  i.e.  using  Q*Q  f^f).  This  method  might  also  produce  different 
Q0's  than  assuming  a  constant  value  of  5. 

Without  resolution  of  this  problem,  calibration  curves  are  not  transport¬ 
able  and  this  method,  like  others,  will  have  to  rely  on  USSR  events  of  known 
yield  to  calibrate  and  internal  stations  to  determine  Q. 

!5jjL£  Calculation 

Sustained  amplitude  of  Lg  is  measured  at  velocities  between  3.3  and  3.6 
km/sec  and  frequencies  of  1  ±  0.15  Hz.  We  choose  the  sustained  amplitude  to 
be  the  amplitude  level  in  the  desired  velocity  range  at  or  above  which  are 
three  or  more  peaks.  The  formulas  to  calculate  m^g  are  given  by  Nutt  11  (pre¬ 
print  1): 


where  A(A)  is  the  measured  sustained  amplitude  of  ground  motion  in  microns,  A 
Is  the  epicentral  distance  in  km,  f  Is  the  frequency  and  U  is  the  group  velo¬ 
city  of  the  wave  packet  measured.  For  the  exponential  model  QsQ0f^ 


S' 


A(10)  =  A(A) 


l2Sr\  1/2 


,sinm, 


and  for  the  linear  model  Q=Q  +af 

o 


A( 10)  = 


0°) 


in  sln^ 

Vs1nm 


irf  (A-10] 


These  formulas  are  accurate  assuming  that  m^g  an(j  mb  0f  teleseismic  P  waves 
scale  in  the  same  way  (Nuttli,  preprint  1)  and  that  Lg  is  an  airy  phase. 

mbLg's  were  calculated  for  three  data  sets.  One  has  announced  yields  and 
will  be  discussed  here.  The  other  two  have  classified  yields  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  classified  section  of  this  report. 

All  together,  m^g's  were  calculated  for  45  events  recorded  by  BKS,  15  by 
DUG,  eight  by  TUC  and  32  by  GOL.  The  classified  data  set  consists  of  tbe  seven 
events  listed  in  Table  III  with  their  announced  yields  (Springer  and  Kinnaman, 
1971  and  1975).  All  events  occurred  in  hard  rock  below  the  water  table 
(Springer  and  Kinnaman,  1971).  We  obtained  six  n»bLg»s  f0r  BKS,  three  each 
for  DUG  and  GOL  and  one  at  TUC. 


Determination  of  Yield  Using  n^q 


There  are  two  options  when  relating  mbLg  an<j  yield.  One  is  to  calculate 
network  m^g's  and  plot  these  versus  log  yield  to  get  a  network  calibration 
curve.  Otherwise,  a  station  calibration  curve  can  be  obtained  by  plotting 

individual  station  flag's  against  log  yield.  Both  of  these  options  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 


•*>-*•*.  -m  ’  k  •  -  "  '■j,  m*  -> 


Taole  III 


ANNOUNCED 

rabLg 

n»bLg 

EVENT 

DATE 

YIELD(kt) 

(without  GOL) 

(with  GOL) 

Bilby 

9/13/63 

235 

5.58 

5.41 

Rex 

2/24/66 

19 

4.87 

4.71 

Chartreuse 

5/6/66 

70 

5.23 

5.02 

Commodore 

5/20/67 

250 

5.51 

5.34 

Scotch 

5/23/67 

150 

5.38 

5.23 

Benham 

12/19/68 

1100 

6.04 

5.88 

Starwart 

4/26/73 

85 

5.30 

5.16 

After  Q  corrections 

are  made,  each  station 

has  characteristically  higher 

or  lower  mbLg'S  than  the  others.  DUG  is  on  average  .27  magnitude  units  higher 
than  BKS.  TUC  is  .39  magnitude  units  lower  than  BKS  on  average,  and  GOL  aver¬ 
ages  .55  magnitude  units  lower. 

To  eliminate  these  biases,  we  calculate  network  * s  using  the  CSS  pro¬ 

gram  LSMF  (Least  Squares  Matrix  Factorization).  Originally,  we  used  the  same 
three  stations  as  Nuttli  (preprints  1-3)  but  with  fewer  events  because  we  res¬ 
trained  all  our  events  to  be  below  the  water  table.  The  resulting  mbLg  versus 
log  yield  curve  is  shown  in  Figure  53.  The  error  bars  are  the  95%  confidence 
limits  and  are  so  large  because  of  the  paucity  of  data.  The  calibration  curve 
calculated  by  a  linear  least  squares  fit  to  the  data  is  m^g  =  .65  ]0g  y  + 
4.02.  The  standard  deviation  is  a =.043  assuming  all  the  error  is  in  the  m^g, 
not  the  yield. 

We  added  station  GOL  data  to  decrease  the  error  bars.  The  result  mbLg  * 
.65  log  y  +  3.84  is  plotted  in  Figure  54.  Note  that  the  two  curves  have  the 
same  slope  but  the  second  is  displaced  downward  by  .18  magnitude  units  from 
the  first.  This  results  from  GOL  having  characteristically  lower  m^g's  than 
the  other  stations  and  thus  pulls  the  network  mbLg  down.  The  data  are  given 
in  Table  III.  Just  as  adding  stations  changes  the  calibration  curve  signifi¬ 
cantly,  adding  events  also  changes  the  curve.  As  an  example,  our  original 
NfoLg  versus  log  yield  curve  (Semi-Annual  Report)  was  derived  from  network 
mbLg's  calculated  by  LSMF  using  several  more  events  which  were  subsequently 
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discarded  since  they  occurred  above  the  water  table.  This  original  curve  was 

^Lg  *  »69  log  y  +  3.69  which  differs  in  both  slope  and  intercept  from  the 
later  curve. 

Since  there  are  so  few  events  on  any  of  these  curves,  they  should  not  be 
used  to  calculated  yields.  A  more  accurate  curve  can  be  found  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  of  this  report. 

We  also  calculated  a  station  calibration  curve  for  BKS  as  shown  in  Figure 
mbLg  *  *61  log  y  +  4.13  with  a*. 030,  again  assuming  all  error  is  in  the 
mbLg  measurement. 

Calculated  Yields 

Yields  of  these  events  are  calculated  using  the  calibration  curve  in  Fig¬ 
ure  54.  These  are  shown  in  Table  IV.  On  average,  these  values  overestimate 
the  announced  values  by  6%. 

Since  our  Q's  differ  from  Nuttli's,  our  calibration  curves  also  differ. 
Figure  56  shows  his  data  (preprint  2)  with  some  events  edited  out.  The  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  linear  least  squares  fit  is  mbLg  *  .73  iog  y  +  4.4  With  a  *.049. 
The  curve  is  displaced  upwards  from  ours  because  of  Nuttli's  lower  Q's.  Using 
our  mbLg's  and  his  curve,  yields  are  severely  underestimated,  just  as  using  his 
mbLg's  and  our  curve  grossly  overestimates  the  yields  (see  Table  V).  His 
calibration  curve  with  his  m^g's  underestimate  the  calculated  yields  by  6%  on 
average.  The  ability  of  our  curve  to  calculate  the  yields  of  events  not 
included  in  the  data  set  is  examined  in  the  classified  section  of  this  report. 

A  ‘"big  versus  log  yield  curve  was  also  determined  for  the  mb|_g's  derived 
from  the  linearly  frequency  dependent  Q  (Figure  57).  Note  that  it  is  almost 
identical  to  our  exponential  model  calibration  curve. 


Table  IV 


ANNOUNCED 

NETWORK 

CALCULATED  YIELD 

EVENT 

YIELD 

%La 

(n^L£=.65  Jog.  z  +  3.84) 

Bilby 

235 

5.41 

260 

Rex 

19 

4.71 

22 

Chartreuse 

70 

5.02 

65 

Comnodore 

250 

5.34 

203 

Scotch 

150 

5.23 

138 

Benham 

1100 

5.88 

1376 

Starwart 

85 

5.16 

107 

Table  V 

CALCULATED 

CALCULATED 

CALCULATED 

ANNOUNCED  RAI'S 

NUTTL I ' S 

YIELD 

YIELD 

YIELD 

EVENT 

YIELD 

%La 

RAI-NUTTLI 

NUTTLI-RAI 

NUTTL I -NUTTL I 

Bilby 

235 

5.41 

6.10 

24kt 

2999 

213 

Rex 

19 

4.71 

5.28 

3 

164 

16 

Chartreuse 

70 

5.02 

5.76 

7 

899 

73 

Comnodore 

250 

5.34 

6.04 

19 

2425 

176 

Scotch 

150 

5.23 

6.00 

14 

2104 

156 

Benham 

1100 

5.88 

6.65 

107 

21042 

1208 

Starwart 

85 

5.16 

5.85 

11 

1237 

97 
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Figure  1.  f  versus  t  data  at  BKS  with  theoretical  curves  generated  using  a  Q 
model  with  pno  frequency  dependence.  That  is,  Q=Q  f*>  with  c=0.  Note  that  the 
data  trend  down  across  the  different  Q  curves  indicating  a  higher  slope  than 
these  curves. 
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Figure  2.  f  versus  t  data  at  BKS  with  theoretical  curves  generated  using  an 
exponential  pmodel  of  frequency  dependence  Q»Q  r*  with  5*. 2.  The  data  appear 
to  have  the  same  slope  as  the  curves  and  Q  =  °225  appears  to  fit  the  data. 
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Figure  3.  f  versus  t  data  at  BKS  with  s=.4,  Q=Q  f?  theoretical  curves.  Here 
the  data  pseem  to  cut  upwards  across  the  curves,  indicating  a  lower  slope  than 
the  curves. 
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Figure  4.  f  versus  t  data  at  BKS  with  c=.6.  As  the  c  increases,  the  slope 
increases.  pHere  the  data  cut  across  the  theoretical  curves  more  severely  than 
in  Figure  3  for  ?=.4. 
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Figure  6.  f  versus  t  data  at  BKS  with  theoretical  curves  generated  using  a  Q 

model  with  ahinear  dependence  on  frequency  (Q=Q0  +  af).  a=50.  A  curve  of 

Q  =175  seems  to  fit  the  data  fairly  well, 
o 
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Figure  7.  f  versus  t  data  at  BKS  with  theoretical  curves  for  a=100 
The  data  ^seem  to  have  a  lower  slope  than  the  theoretical  curves. 


Figure  8.  f  versus  t  data  at  WWSSN  station  DUG  with  theoretical  curves  from 
a  Q  model  pwith  no  frequency  dependence.  That  is,  Q=Q  f£  with  c=0.  The  data 
trend  down  across  the  different  Q  curves  indicating  a  °steeper  slope  then 
these  curves.  u 
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Figure  9.  f  versus  t  data  at  DUG  with  the  c=.2  theoretical  curves.  The 
slope  of  thepdata  is  close  to  that  of  these  curves.  The  RAI  choice  for  best 
exponential  Q  model  is  £=.3,  Q  =230. 


Figure  11.  f  versus  t  data  at  DUG  with  the  s=.6  theoretical  curves 
slope  of  pthese  curves  appears  much  steeper  than  that  of  the  data 
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Figure  12.  f  versus  t  data  at  DUG  with  the  s=.8  theoretical  curves.  The 
slope  of  pthese  curves  appears  to  be  much  steeper  than  that  of  the  data. 


Figure  15.  f  versus  t  data  at  TUC  with  a  frequency  dependent  model  Q=Q  f 
with  ?=0.  ^As  in  Figures  1  and  8  for  BKS  and  DUG,  the  data  have  a 
steeper  slope  than  these  theoretical  curves  indicating  the  need  for  a  fre¬ 
quency  dependent  model  (57*0). 
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Figure  16.  f  versus  t  data  at  TUC  with  an  exponential  frequency  dependent 
model  PQ=Q  f^  with  c=.2.  These  curves  appear  to  fit  the  slope  of 

the  data.  The  °RAI  choice  of  best  exponential  fit  to  the  data  is  t,-. 2, 


Figure  18.  f  versus  t  data  at  TUC  with  £=.6  theoretical  curves.  As  in  Figure 
4  and  11  for  ^BKS  and  DUG,  the  curves  have  a  steeper  slope  than  the  data. 


Figure  20.  f  versus  t  data  at  TUC  with  a  linear  frequency  dependent  Q  model 
Q=Q  +  af  nvith  a=50.  The  RAT  choice  for  best  l-*  tear  model  fit  to  the 
data  is  a=50,  Q  =275. 
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Figure  22.  GOL  predominant  frequency  (f  )  versus  time  data  on  master  curves 
with  ^=0.  Note  the  data's  steeper  slopepthan  the  curves. 
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Figure  23.  GOL  f  versus  time  data  on  master  curves  with  ;=. 
is  c-.3  Q0=345.  p 
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Figure  25. 
the  data  i 


GOL  f  versus  time  data  on  master  curves  with  c=.6.  The  slope  of 
much  pless  steep  than  that  of  the  Q  curves. 
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Figure  29.  COR  predominant  frequency  (f  )  versus  time  data  on  master  curves 
with  c=0.  The  slope  of  the  data  is  psteeper  than  that  of  the  curves. 


Figure  30. 


COR  fp  versus  time  data  on  master  curves  with  s=.2 
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Figure  31.  COR  f  versus  time  data  on  master  curves  with  s=.4.  The  RAI  best 
fit  is  c-.4  pQo*220. 
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Figure  34.  COR  f  versus  time  data  on  master  curves  from  the  linear  Q  model 
with  a=50.  The  PRAI  best  linear  model  fit  is  a=50  Qq=235. 
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Figure  36,  The  RAI  best  fit  for  our  data  at  WWSSN  station  BKS  for  an  exponen 
tial  model  of  frequency  dependence  of  Q  (Q=Q0f^).  Q0  and  s  are  shown.  The 
standard  deviation  (a)  of  the  data  from  this  curve  is  also  given. 
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Figure  37.  The  RAI  best  linear  (Q=Q  +  of)  fit  to  our  data  at  BKS.  Q  and 
are  shown  along  with  the  standard  deviation  (o)  of  the  data  from  this 
curve.  Note  that  a  is  lower  here  than  in  Figures  8  and  10. 
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Figure  38.  The  RAI  best  exponential  (Q*Q _f?)  fit  to  our 
station  DUG.  The  parameters  in  the  Q  °model  c;  and  Q 
standard  deviation  of  the  data  from  this  model,  o  is  the 
ures  11-14. 
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Figure  40.  The  RAI  best  exponential  Q  model  fit  to  the  data  at  WWSSN  station 
TUC.  s,  Q  ,  and  the  standard  deviation  (o)  of  the  data  from  this  curve  are 
also  presented. 
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Figure  42.  GOL  data  with  the  RAI  best  fit  using  an  exponential  model  of  fre¬ 
quency  dependent  Q.  The  standard  deviation  (a)  is  calculated  assuming  no  error 
in  the  time  measurement  and  all  the  error  in  the  frequency  measurement. 
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Figure  43.  GOL  data  with  the  RAI  best  fit  using  a  linear  model  of  frequency 
dependent  Q. 
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Figure  46.  Nuttli's  choice  of  Q  model  to  fit  his  data  at  BKS  is  shown  with  our 
data  along  with  the  standard  deviation  (a),  a  is  larger  than  those  in  Figures 
8  and  9. 
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Figure  48.  RAI's  TUC  data  with  Nuttli's  model  for  TUC.  The  standard  deviation 
is  much  larger  than  those  in  Figures  14  and  15. 
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Figure  49.  The  best  fit  to  our  BKS  data  is  Q  *225  ;=.2.  The  standard  devia' 
tion  of  Nuttli's  data  from  our  best  fit  is  °a=.080  assuming  all  the  error 
is  in  the  frequency  measurement  not  the  time. 
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Figure  50.  The  best  fit  to  our  data  is  Q  =230  £=.3.  The  standard  deviation 
of  Nuttli's  data  from  our  best  fit  is  °a=.063  assuming  no  error  in  the 
time  measurement. 


Figure  52.  Higher-mode  Rayleigh  wave  attenuation  coefficient  data  and  theor¬ 
etical  values  obtained  for  various  frequency-dependent  internal  friction  models 
for  which  the  exponent  of  frequency  U)  is  assumed  to  be  uniform  over  the  entire 
frequency  range. 
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Figure  56.  Network  m.,  versus  log  yield  for  Nuttli's  hard  rock  data.  Network 
mbLa's  were  ca1culatedDLgby  submitting  Nuttli's  data  to  LSMF.  The  best  least 
DLgsquares  fit  is  shown  by  the  solid  line  with  the  equation  given  below  the 
curve.  The  dashed  lines  are  the  ±la  curves.  The  error  bars  on  the  data  points 
are  the  95%  confidence  levels  calculated  by  LSMF.  a=.049. 


Figure  57.  Network  m..  versus  log  yield.  Network  m. .  ' s  were  calculated  as 
in  Figure  17  but  usingLythe  RAI  best  linear  Q  models  DLginstead  of  the  expon¬ 
ential  models.  Error  bars  on  the  data  points  are  the  95%  confidence  levels 
calculated  by  LSMF.  The  solid  line  is  the  least  squares  fit  to  the  data.  The 
equation  of  this  line  is  shown.  The  dashed  lines  are  the  ±  la  curves.  a=.049. 
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TASK  6 

Introduction 

The  objectives  of  the  research  summarized  in  this  report  are  to  determine 
the  utility  of  short-period  (less  than  about  3  sec)  oceanic  and  continental 
guided  waves  and  body  waves  in  resolving  depth  and  of  short-period  spectra  for 
discrimination  and  yield  determination.  The  research  primarily  has  involved 
analysis  of  digital  data  from  the  Wake  Island  ocean  bottom  hydrophone  array 
(WHA)  and  from  the  Catsk ill  Seismic  Array  (CSA).  More  recently,  we  also  have 
used  data  archived  at  the  Center  for  Seismic  Studies  (CSS)  from  RSTN  stations 
and  other  stations  of  the  GDSN.  In  this  report,  we  shall  summarize  some 
results  using  RSTN,  WHA,  and  CSA  data  and  their  comparison  with  synthetic 
data. 

The  WHA  broadband  digital  recording  system  is  producing  unique  seismic 
data  continuously  from  an  oceanic  environment.  It  happens  to  be  at  a  favor¬ 
able  distance  for  the  reception  of  teleseismic  P  waves  from  known  nuclear 
explosion  test  sites.  In  addition,  it  is  a  very  quiet  location  for  frequen¬ 
cies  above  about  2.5  Hz  (McCreery  et  al.,  1983).  In  the  McCreery  et  al.  paper 
(Appendix  A),  we  presented  and  compared  spectra  of  nuclear  explosions,  shallow 
earthquakes  and  background  noise  as  recorded  at  WHA.  Significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  spectra  of  P  phases  from  explosions  and  shallow  focus 
earthquakes  of  similar  magnitude  at  61-71°  distance. 

Coherent  signals  across  the  WHA  bottom  array  (40  kmr  across)  enable  reli¬ 
able  determination  of  P  wave  phase  velocities  for  earthquakes  and  nuclear 
explosions.  The  phase  velocities  are  clearly  resolved  and  agree  with  expected 
values  for  the  given  epicentral  distances.  Spectral  characteristics  of  high- 
frequency  oceanic  guided  waves  Pn  and  Sn  are  discussed  in  Walker  et  al.,  1983 
(Appendix  B).  Estimates  of  Q(f)  of  the  oceanic  lithosphere  have  been  obtained 
using  these  waves  and  are  presented  in  this  report. 

An  array  of  bottom  hydrophones  is  an  excellent  receiver  for  short  period 
components  of  teleseismic  P  waves,  and  oceanic  guided  waves  Pn  and  Sn.  The 
unique  WHA  data  were  used  to  study  attenuation  as  a  function  of  frequency 
needed  for  better  estimation  of  yield,  and  the  short  period  characteristics  of 
explosion  and  earthquake  signals  that  are  useful  in  discrimination.  Further 


research  along  these  lines  would  be  rewarding. 

Most  of  the  regional  earthquakes  from  the  eastern  United  States  recorded 
on  the  Catskill  Seismic  Array  (CSA)  have  been  analyzed  to  some  extent  includ¬ 
ing  frequency  and  polarization  filtering,  beam  forming,  and  slowness  stacking, 
and  generation  of  various  spectra. 

The  data,  for  both  continental  and  oceanic  paths,  are  compared  to  syn¬ 
thetic  seismograms  using  various  velocity/attenuation  models.  Using  one  of 
the  models,  good  fits  have  been  obtained  for  two  local  continental  earthquakes 
indicating  a  depth  resolution  for  these  shallow  events  of  less  than  ±1  km. 
Not  only  the  details  of  individual  arrival  times  but  the  entire  character  of 
the  "whole"  seismogram  changes  markedly  with  depth  in  the  synthetics.  Low 
velocity  sediments  and  the  oceanic  water  layer  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
character  of  high-frequency,  teleseismic  Pn/Sn  (P  and  S0).  Various  Q(f) 
functions  also  produce  strong  effects  on  synthetics. 

RSTN  data  from  the  Goodnow,  New  York  earthquake  (10/7/83,  mb=5.2)  and  its 
aftershocks  also  were  studied. 

The  analysis  techniques  mentioned  above  (beam  forming,  instantaneous  and 
adaptive  polarization  filtering,  and  slowness  stacking)  were  developed  for  use 
at  CSS  and  have  been  implemented  on  the  SUN  computer.  Other  programs  avail¬ 
able  for  use  on  the  SUN  include  spectral  analysis,  spectrogram  (frequency 
versus  time  versus  dB),  and  waveform  operations  (addition,  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication,  or  division  of  waveforms)  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  available 
interactive  graphics.  Oata  transfer  between  "seismo"  at  CSS  and  "raisun"  at 
RAI  through  the  leased  phone  line  is  routine  and  even  large  files  are  easily 
transferred  overnight.  Large,  computer  intensive  programs  such  as  synthetic 
seismograms  are  run  directly  on  seismo  at  CSS.  A  detailed  description  of 
these  techniques  and  additional  examples  of  their  performance  are  presented  in 
Section  C  of  this  report. 

Data  Sources 


The  Center  for  Seismic  Studies  (CSS)  has  archived  digital  waveform  data 
from  the  following  elements  of  the  Global  Digital  Seismic  Network  (GDSN):  SRO 
(Seismic  Research  Observatories);  RSTN  (Regional  Seismic  Test  Network);  ASRO 


(Abbreviated  Seismic  Research  Observatories);  and  DWWSSN  (Digital  World-Wide 
Seismic  Station  Network).  These  stations  are  located  in  Figures  1C  and  24. 
The  data  quality  from  RSTN  and  SRO  generally  are  generally  excellent  since  the 
stations  contain  specially  designed  digital  borehole  instrumentation.  A 
number  of  examples  of  data  from  RSTN  stations  are  included  in  this  report. 
The  ASRO  and  DWWSSN  data  are  of  varying  quality. 

Data  from  CSA  (Catskill  Seismic  Array,  Figures  IB  and  24)  and  WHA  (Wake 
Hydrophone  Array,  Figures  1A  and  1C)  are  also  available  from  CSS.  CSA  was  the 
only  tripartite,  three  component,  fully  digital  broad-band  seismic  array 
operated  in  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front.  The  array,  located 
near  the  Catskill  Mountains  about  midway  between  New  York  City  and  Albany,  was 
operated  by  Rondout  Associates,  Incorporated  under  contract  from  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  from  6  September  1980  to  18  November  1981.  CSA 
data  are  recorded  flat  to  velocity  from  about  .07  to  10  Hz.  Nyquist  frequen¬ 
cies  for  the  SP-RSTN  and  CSA  data  are  20  and  12.5  Hz,  respectively.  Many 
examples  of  data  from  CSA  are  presented  in  this  report. 

The  WHA  broadband  digital  recording  system  is  producing  unique  seismic 
data  continuously  from  an  oceanic  environment.  It  happens  to  be  at  a  favor¬ 
able  distance  for  the  reception  of  teleseismic  P  waves  from  known  nuclear 
explosion  test  sites.  In  addition,  it  is  a  very  quiet  location  for  frequen¬ 
cies  above  about  2.5  Hz  (McCreery  et  al.,  1983,  Appendix  A).  In  the  McCreery 
et  al.  paper,  we  presented  and  compared  spectra  of  nuclear  explosions,  shallow 
earthquakes  and  background  noise  as  recorded  at  WHA.  Significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  spectra  of  P  phases  from  explosions  and  shallow  focus 
earthquakes  of  similar  magnitude  at  61-71°  distance. 

WHA  was  put  into  operation  29  June  1979  by  Hawaii  Institute  of  Geophysics 
(HIG)  under  funding  from  AFOSR  and  ONR  (current  support  is  principally  from 
AFOSR  with  a  small  supplement  from  ACDA).  WHA  consists  of  six  hydrophones  (71 
to  76),  bottom  mounted,  in  a  water  depth  of  5.5  km  in  an  array  40  km  across 
and  an  additional  five  pairs  of  hydrophones  at  a  considerably  larger  array 
spacing,  suspended  at  S0FAR  depth  (900m)  (Figure  1A).  The  bottom  array  lies 
in  a  relatively  flat  area  centered  20.5°N-116.5°E,  on  high  Q  oceanic  litho¬ 
sphere  greater  than  100MY  old.  Currently  all  the  deep  hydrophones  and  five  of 
the  SOFAR  hydrophones  (at  sites  1,  2,  and  4)  are  operational.  For  the  period 
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before  September  1982,  only  a  small  amount  of  data  are  available  from  the 
whole  11  element  array.  Generally  only  three  phones  were  recorded,  on  a  slow 
speed  analog  tape  cassette  recorder.  A  complete  description  and  evaluation  of 
that  recording  system  is  contained  in  Walker  et  al.  (1981).  An  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  is  available  at  HIG  for  digitizing  the  analog  tape  data. 

In  September  1982,  the  Wake  Array  was  upgraded  by  HIG  in  cooperation  with 
RAI,  to  digital  recording  of  up  to  12  hydrophones  at  80  samples/sec  and  16 
bits/sample,  with  other  recording  conf igurations  obtainable  under  software 
control.  The  new  system  is  working  well  (currently  recording  eight  hydro¬ 
phones);  event  tapes,  about  one  for  every  two  or  three  days,  and  separate 
tapes  containing  randomly  selected  samples  of  background  noise  are  now  being 
generated  routinely  at  HIG  for  use  at  HIG,  RAI,  and  the  Center  for  Seismic 
Studies  (CSS).  Examples  of  WHA  data  are  shown  in  Figures  2-5,  7,  and  11. 


Wake  Island  Hydrophone  Array  (WHA)  Analyses 


Teleseismic  P  Waves:  Figures  2  and  3  illustrate  spectra  and  spectral 
ratios,  respectively,  for  explosions  at  NTS,  Tuamotus,  and  Eastern  Kazakh 
recorded  at  WHA.  The  events  are  of  similar  magnitude  and  similar  distance 
(Table  I).  Also  shown  in  Figure  3  is  a  seismogram  and  its  spectrogram  from 
the  Eastern  Kazakh  event.  Note  that  the  signal  is  well  above  background  at  10 
Hz,  the  limit  of  the  figure.  The  record  shown  includes  the  direct  P  and  the 
first  water  surface  reflection  of  P,  PsPl.  Although  the  amplitude  of  the 
first  cycle  and  a  half  is  greater  than  three  times  the  following  coda,  the 
signal  remains  well  above  background  to  beyond  PsP2  and  a  time  interval  of  20 
sec,  including  P  though  PsP2,  was  used  to  produce  the  spectral  ratios. 
(Amplitudes  were  corrected  by  2  dB  per  0.1  difference  in  magnitude  before  tak¬ 
ing  ratios.) 

The  spectral  ratios  EK-TU  and  EK-NTS  (dB)  increase  fairly  regularly  from 
0.6  to  2.8  Hz;  the  EK-TU  ratio  being  the  greater  with  more  than  20  dB 
increase.  Above  3.4  Hz  the  ratios  both  generally  decrease  with  frequency 
until  cut  off  by  noise  at  4.0  and  5.6  Hz  for  NTS  and  TU,  respectively. 

Previously  reported  results  using  explosion  P  wave  spectra  to  obtain 
path-averaged  t*  as  a  function  of  frequency  for  paths  from  NTS  and  three 
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TABLE  I 


EXPLOSION 

SOURCE  DATA 

LOCATION 

DATE 

mb 

DISTANCE  TO  WHA 

Eastern  Kazakh 

8/4/79 

6,1 

73° 

Tuamot’d 

7/25/79 

6.0 

O 

00 

to 

NTS 

9/06/79 

5.8 

68° 
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Russian  sites  to  WHA  and  CSA  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Coherent  signals  across  the  WHA  bottom  array  (40  km  across)  enable  reli¬ 
able  determination  of  P  wave  phase  velocities  for  earthquakes  and  nuclear 
explosions.  This  is  demonstrated  in  Figures  4  and  5  where  seismograms  and 
slowness  (reciprocal  velocity)  stacks  for  the  Eastern  Kazakh  explosion  (Figure 
4)  and  a  deep  Philippine  Islands  earthquake,  mb=5.i  (Figure  5)  are  shown.  The 
slowness  stacks  are  produced  by  delay-sum  of  the  array  elements  at  each  value 
of  slowness.  (Traces  are  at  equal  intervals  of  slowness.)  The  phase  veloci¬ 
ties  are  clearly  resolved  and  agree  with  expected  values  for  the  given  epicen- 
tral  distances.  Figure  5  also  demonstrates  the  high  correlation  between  P  and 
PsPl.  Further  results  from  WHA  data  are  given  in  Appendicies  A  and  B. 

Comparisons  of  Pn  and  Sn  (P^  and  Sg)  with  Lq:  Figure  6A  from  Sutton  et 
al.,  1978,  is  an  example  of  long-range  high-frequency  Pn  and  Sn  (PQ  ancj  S0) 
along  with  a  T  phase,  recorded  from  a  Marianas  earthquake  over  a  6°  oceanic 
path  on  an  HIG-OBS  in  the  East  Mariana  Basin.  This  record  illustrates  the 
emergent  beginning  and  long  duration  of  Pn  and  Sn  (comparable  to  T,  whose  pro¬ 
pagation  is  fairly  well  understood).  Figure  6B  is  a  broad-band  monitor  record 
from  the  Catskill  Seismic  Array  showing  an  intermediate  depth  Puerto  Rico 
earthquake  (h=189  km,  m^s.;,  A  =27.8°)  recorded  from  the  vertical  component 
of  station  2  of  the  array.  On  this  record,  in  addition  to  impulsive  P  and  S 
phases,  high  frequency  Pn  and  Sn  and  the  fundamental  mode  Rayleigh  wave  are 
well  recorded.  Ground  velocity  spectra  for  the  Puerto  Rico  earthquake  are 
shown  in  Figure  6C.  The  Pn  and  Sn  spectra  are  from  one  minute  of  data  around 
the  respective  amplitude  maxima;  the  noise  spectrum  is  from  one  half  minute  of 
data  before  the  first  P  arrival  and  should  be  raised  by  factor  1.4  for  com¬ 
parison.  Signal  is  well  above  noise  to  the  Nyquist  frequency  (12.5  Hz).  The 
Pn  and  Sn  spectra  fall  off  at  about  -14  dB/oct  between  2  and  10  Hz. 

A  considerable  number  of  regional  and  teleseismic  Pn  and  Sn  arrivals  have 
been  recorded  by  (components  of)  WHA.  Figure  7  shows  the  rectified  signal  and 
spectra  recorded,  with  the  up-graded  digital  system,  from  hydrophone  74  for  a 
large,  intermediate  depth  earthquake  south  of  Honshu,  Japan.  Note  that 
although  Pn  and  Sn  phases  start  near  8.2  and  4.7  km/sec,  respectively,  the 
maxima  occur  at  considerably  lower  velocity  and  the  signals  die  off  slowly 
after  the  maxima.  In  this  case,  the  signal  remains  well  above  background 
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continuously,  through  the  T  phase,  for  more  than  30  minutes;  also,  except  for 
the  mantle  P  wave,  which  falls  to  noise  level  near  8  Hz,  the  spectra  show  sig¬ 
nal  to  noise  30  to  40  dB  betv/een  about  2.5  and  10  Hz.  The  maximum  signal  to 
noise  and  dynamic  range  of  interest  approach  50  dB.  The  Sn  and  T  phase  spec¬ 
tra  are  strikingly  similar;  Pn  starts  higher  and  falls  off  slightly  more 
rapidly  with  increasing  frequency;  Pn,  Sn,  and  T  are  all  well  above  background 
beyond  20  Hz.  The  spectrum  of  the  background  noise  shows  that  the  specially 
designed  pre-whitening  filter  in  the  hydrophone  preamplifiers  has  flattened 
the  noise  above  5  Hz  and  reduced  the  rise  expected  at  low  frequencies  to  a 
moderate  15  to  18  dB.  The  mantle  P  has  a  maximum  at  2.5  Hz  and  little  energy 
above  7.5  Hz;  whereas,  Pn  and  Sn  have  maxima  near  3.5  to  6  Hz  and  contain  sig¬ 
nificant  energy  near  20  Hz  with  Sn  being  relatively  somewhat  richer  in  high 
frequencies  than  Pn. 

More  complete  descriptions  of  long-range  high-frequency  Pn/Sn  recorded  on 
the  ocean  floor  can  be  found  in  Sutton  et  al.,  1978;  Walker  et  al.,  1978; 
McCreery  and  Sutton,  1980;  and  McCreery  and  Sutton,  1981.  Talandier  and 
Bouchon,  1979,  describe  similar  observations  from  high-gain  high-frequency 
island-based  seismographs.  Synthetic  Pn/Sn  are  compared  with  an  OBS  seismo¬ 
gram  later  in  this  report. 

Figure  8-10  show  examples  of  Lg  recorded  over  continental  paths  in 
eastern  North  America.  Comparison  of  Figures  6-10  illustrate  the  superficial 
similarities  among  these  phases. 

Figures  8  and  10  show  spectra  of  the  vertical  component  of  ground  velo¬ 
city  of  Lg  at  CSA  for  five  events  ranging  in  distance  from  32.6°  to  1.4°  and 

in  m^  from  5.6  to  2.7.  The  straight  lines  are  6  dB/oct,  with  an  additional 
line  at  -12  dB/oct  for  Harzer.  The  dashed  lines  are  for  background  before  the 
signal.  The  observed  maxima,  representing  the  source  corner  frequency,  possi¬ 
bly  modified  by  attenuation,  range  from  less  than  0.3  Hz  for  Harzer  to  greater 
than  3  Hz  for  the  Rhode  Island  earthquake. 

Attenuation:  The  attenuation  of  seismic  wave  provides  a  means  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  anelastic  properties  of  the  earth's  interior.  Conversely,  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  attenuation  of  the  seismic  waves  is  required  in  order  to  use 
them  with  confidence  to  infer  dynamic  conditions  at  the  earthquake  source. 
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Using  a  unique  data  set  of  high-frequency,  teleseismic  Pn  and  Sn  wave 
trains  recorded  at  WHA  from  circum-Pacific  earthquakes  (Figure  11),  we  have 
been  able  to  estimate  apparent  Q  as  a  function  of  frequency  between  about  1 
and  10  to  15  Hz  for  the  lithospheric  waveguide. 

The  lithosphere  of  the  northwest  Pacific  is  an  extremely  efficient 
seismic  waveguide,  passing  frequencies  as  high  as  30  and  35  Hz  to  2000  km  (for 
Pn  and  Sn,  respectively)  and  as  high  as  15  and  20  Hz  to  3300  km  (for  Pn  and 
Sn,  respectively)  (Walker  et  al.,  1983).  Although  details  of  the  generation 
and  propagation  of  Pn/Sn  are  not  well  understood,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  are  guided  waves  propagating  within  the  lithosphere.  Recent  theoretical 
work  involving  the  generation  of  synthetic  seismograms  (Menke  and  Richard, 
1980;  Gettrust  and  Frazer,  1981;  and  Sutton  and  Harvey,  1981)  is  beginning  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  these  phases.  However,  work  is  still  required  in 
several  areas.  As  an  example,  there  still  seems  to  be  disagreement  concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  scattering  as  opposed  to  some  laterally  uniform 
velocity-depth  function  in  producing  the  drawn-out  character  of  Pn  and  Sn.  In 
addition,  little  theoretical  work  has  been  done  on  the  effects  of  focal  depth 
and  sediment  velocity  structure  near  the  receiver.  Use  of  synthetic  seismo¬ 
grams  will  be  discussed  further  below. 

Our  observational  studies  of  Pn/Sn  across  the  northwestern  Pacific  have 
shown  that  the  apparent  Q  of  the  lithosphere  is  high,  higher  for  Sn  than  for 
Pn,  and  that  Q  increases  strongly  with  frequency  above  about  1  Hz  (Walker  et 
al.,  1978;  McCreery  and  Sutton,  1981). 

Attenuation  as  a  function  of  depth  within  the  earth,  for  frequencies 
lower  than  1  Hz,  has  been  investigated  with  considerable  success  for  many 
years  (e.g.  Anderson  and  Hart,  1978).  Regional  variations  of  attenuation  in 
the  continental  crust  and  upper  mantle  have  also  been  investigated  (e.g.  Sut¬ 
ton  et  al.,  1967;  Cheng  and  Mitchell,  1981). 

Recently,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  frequency  depen¬ 
dence  of  Q  (e.g.  Aki  and  Chouet,  1975;  Aki,  1980a  and  b,  1981;  Mitchell, 
1981).  Especially  for  frequencies  above  1  Hz,  scattering  appears  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  attenuation  within  the  continental  crust  and  upper 
mantle  (Aki  and  Chouet,  1975;  Aki,  1980a  and  b,  1981;  Dainty,  1981;  Dainty  and 
Toksoz,  1981;  Wu,  1982).  Attenuation  from  scattering  (Q$)  takes  the  same 
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exponential  form  as  that  from  internal  dissipation  (Q.)  and  the  two  mechanisms 
can  be  difficult  to  differentiate,  i.e.  1/Q  =  1/Q^  +  i/q 

The  estimates  of  Q  obtained  for  the  western  Pacific  lithosphere  from 
high-frequency  teleseismic  Pn  and  Sn,  in  agreement  with  the  continental  stu¬ 
dies  referenced  above,  show  a  strong  increase  with  frequency.  However,  the 
values  of  Q  are  considerably  larger  (Walker  et  al.,  1978;  McCreery  and  Sutton, 
1981). 

a(D  and  Source  Spectra  for  Pn  and  Sn  (Pq  and  Sq) :  Averaged  spectra  for 
Pn  and  Sn  are  plotted  in  Figure  11  for  two  distance  ranges;  from  10  and  six 
earthquakes  for  the  17°  to  22°  and  26°  to  33°  spectra,  respectively.  Average 

magnitudes  are  ^=5.3  and  5.8.  The  very  slight  change  in  spectral  fall  off 
with  distance  is  a  combined  result  of  high  Q  and  of  increase  in  Q  with 
increasing  frequency. 

Figure  12A  summarized  estimates  of  apparent  Q  as  a  function  of  frequency 
obtained  for  Pn  and  Sn  by  three  methods.  The  circles  and  squares  were 
obtained  using  Wake  data;  the  triangles  in  the  middle  are  preliminary  results 
recently  obtained  by  McCreery  and  Walker  from  a  single  event  recorded  along  a 
1500  km  linear  array  of  OBS's  deployed  across  the  location  of  the  Wake  Array. 
The  OBS  experiment  was  supported  by  ONR  and  designed  to  study  Pn  and  Sn  propa¬ 
gation.  The  circle  method,  which  produced  the  lowest  values,  was  employed  to 
reduce  effects  of  uncertainty  in  the  Pn  and  Sn  amplitude  dependence  on  magni¬ 
tude  and  spreading  law.  The  procedure  is  described  in  the  RAI  Final  Report 
cited  before  (Pomeroy  et  al.,  1983).  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  lower 
Q  values  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  others  for  continental  propagation. 
The  square  method,  which  produced  the  highest  Q  values,  is  a  more  common  tech¬ 
nique  that  requires  a  correction  of  amplitudes  for  spreading  and  for  magnitude 
differences.  Note  that  all  three  methods  yield  a  strong  frequency  dependence 
from  about  2  to  greater  than  10  Hz  and  that  the  OBS  (triangle)  method  and 
square  method  yield  significantly  higher  Q  for  Sn  than  for  Pn;  Sn  greater  than 
5,000  near  10  Hz. 

In  Figures  12B  and  C  and  in  Table  III,  we  compare  apparent  source  spectra 
for  Pn  and  Sn  of  each  individual  earthquake  recorded  at  Wake.  The  source 
spectra  are  obtained  using  each  of  the  three  Q  estimates  to  correct  the 
observed  spectra.  The  results  provide  both  an  estimate  of  the  source 
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IT  SOURCE  SPECTRA  VS.  DISTANCE:  2-10  Hz 


i 


distance 


2000-2400  KM 

2900-3600  KM 

d/da 

Pn 

-14  dB/oct 

-17  dB/oct 

-3  dB/oct 

Sn 

-13  dB/oct 

-14  dB/oct 

-1  dB/oct 

Pn 

Sn 

Sn/Pn 

2000  KM 

-6  dB/oct 
-4  dB/oct 

48  dB 

3600  KM 

+3  dB/oct 
+8  dB/oct 

80  dB 

+9  dB/oct 
+12  dB/oct 
+32  dB 

Pn 

-13  dB/oct 

-9  dB/oct 

+4  dB/oct 

Sn 

-15  dB/oct 

-10  dB/oct 

+5  dB/oct 

Sn/Pn 

2-3  dB 

2-3  dB 

0  dB 

Pn 

-7  dB/oct 

-1  dB/oct 

+6  dB/oct 

Sn 

-12  dB/oct 

-7  dB/oct 

+5  dB/oct 

Sn/Pn 

10  dB 

18  dB 

+8  dB 
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intensities  between  2  and  10  Hz  for  Pn  and  Sn  and  a  means  of  evaluating  the 
reliability  of  the  different  methods  of  Q  determination.  The  source  spectra 
are  all  normalized  to  a  distance  of  100  km  and  111^=5.0. 

In  Figure  128,  we  compare  normalized  source  spectral  amplitudes  at  7  Hz 
as  a  function  of  epicentral  distance.  The  best  Q  estimate  should  show  the 
least  distance  dependence.  Vertical  scales  are  in  peak-to-peak  pressure  and 
in  equivalent  ground  amplitude  for  a  compressional  wave  in  water.  The  highest 
Q  values,  from  the  square  method,  produce  the  least  residual  distance  depen¬ 
dence,  essentially  none.  The  lower  Q  estimates  appear  to  be  undercorrected. 
The  absolute  amplitude  levels  also  appear  to  favor  the  squares  for  the  refer¬ 
ence  magnitude  of  5.0  and  distance  of  100  km  at  7  Hz:  namely  about  -30  dB  re  1 
/<m/lfHz  for  both  Pn  and  Sn.  The  low  Q  from  the  circle  method  produce  unaccept¬ 
ably  large  amplitudes  and  strong  distance  dependence  and  therefore  is  inaccu¬ 
rate  for  some  reason,  currently  unknown. 

In  Figure  12C,  normalized  amplitudes  at  7  Hz  are  shown  versus  magnitude. 
In  this  case,  the  high  Q  squares  appear  to  be  slightly  overcorrected  while  the 
OBS  triangles  are  essentially  independent  of  magnitude.  The  low  Q  circles, 
again,  look  wrong. 

In  Table  III,  we  compare  the  slopes  of  the  source  spectra  between  2  and 
10  Hz  and  the  ratio  of  Sn  to  Pn  source  levels  of  events  at  two  distances. 
These  spectra  are  for  signal  pressure,  equivalent  to  ground  velocity.  Again, 
we  expect  no  distance  dependence  if  the  Q  values  used  in  the  inversion  are 
accurate.  These  results  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  change. 

Average  values  for  observed  spectral  slopes  in  two  separated  distance 
ranges,  2000  to  2400  and  2900  to  3600  km,  are  shown  at  the  top.  Slight 
increases  in  negative  slope  with  distance  of  -3  dB/oct  for  Pn  and  -ldB/oct  for 
Sn  are  observed. 

Of  the  source  spectra  shown  below,  the  low  Q  from  the  circle  method  again 
produces  unreasonable  results  showing  increasing  amplitude  with  frequency  in 
the  2  to  10  Hz  range  for  both  Pn  and  Sn  at  3600  km;  a  32  dB  increase  with  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  ratio  of  apparent  source  strength  of  Sn  to  that  of  Pn;  and  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  the  spectral  slopes  with  distance. 

The  high  Q's  from  the  square  method  again  seem  to  produce  the  most 
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reasonable  results;  showing  no  change  with  distance  in  the  ratio  of  Sn  to  Pn 
source  levels  and  an  average  spectral  slope  of  -12  dB/oct.  However,  the  dis¬ 
tance  dependence  of  the  slopes  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  Q  from  the  OBS, 
triangle  method.  The  Q's  from  both  the  OBS  and  square  methods  seem  somewhat 
in  error.  Bias  resulting  from  differences  in  OBS  location  geology  could  be  a 
source  of  error  in  the  OBS  method.  Continuing  research  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  error  in  Q;  improve  the  estimates  of  the  source  spectra;  and  expand  the 
frequncy  range  determined. 

Catskill  Seismic  Array  (CSA)  and  RSTN  Analyses 


Polarization  and  Array  Analyses  of  CSA  Data :  A  P  wave  from  Novaya  Zemlya 
recorded  at  CSA  is  shown  in  Figure  13.  The  data  at  CSA  as  originally  recorded 
are  flat  to  ground  velocity  between  about  .07  and  12  Hz.  (All  filters  in  this 
and  the  following  figures  are  zero  phase  3-pole  Butterworth,  3  dB  down  at  the 
corners.)  The  high  coherence  of  the  P  arrival  across  the  array  is  clear. 
However,  in  this  case,  the  array  element  separation  is  much  less  than  for  WHA. 
(Compare  with  Figures  4  and  5  and  see  maps  in  Figure  1.) 

To  estimate  the  coherence  of  transient  signals  across  the  array  as  a 
function  of  frequency,  we  obtain  cross-correlation  between  the  array  stations 
of  octave-band  samples  from  each  motion  component.  In  Figure  14A,  we  show 
apparent  correlation  between  two,  two  second  samples  of  random  noise.  The 
asterisks  and  number  indicate  the  locations  and  values  of  the  absolute  maxima. 
Of  course,  meaningful  correlations  for  this  size  sample  should  exceed  these 
values.  Note  the  increase  with  decreasing  frequency;  up  to  .87  in  the  .75  to 
1.5  Hz  band.  The  frequency  bands  and  sample  length  used  for  the  following 
Figure  15  are  the  same  as  these. 

Figure  15  shows  the  correlations  among  each  of  the  motion  components, 
vertical,  radial,  and  transverse  (rotated  from  north-south  and  east-west) 
between  the  three  CSA  stations  for  the  P  wave  of  a  local  earthquake  in  Long 
Island  Sound;  21=1.4°,  m^.s.  Frequency  increase  left  to  right.  Note  that 
the  vertical  at  station  2  was  out  of  adjustment  and  :crrelations  with  it  are 
distorted.  With  good  correlation,  the  asterisks  should  line  up  near  the 
center  of  the  trace  with  the  appropriate  lags  for  propagation  between  the  two 
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stations.  This  is  generally  the  case  for  the  three  lower  frequency  bands. 
For  the  6  to  12  Hz  band,  the  correlations  are  greater  than  random  but  the  lags 
are  not  appropriate.  Note  that  the  transverse  component  shows  significant 
correlation.  This  is  the  result  of  a  small  difference  between  the  calculated 
great  circle  path  used  for  coordinate  rotation  and  the  direction  of  ground 
motion  (or  an  equivalent  error  in  instrument  orientation). 

In  Figure  14B,  we  display  the  output  of  an  automatic  beam-forming  program 
that  uses  the  lags  of  maxima  of  running  cross-correlations  of  a  given  com¬ 
ponent  at  the  three  array  stations  to  determine  the  horizontal  slowness  and 
azimuth  as  a  function  of  time.  The  three  cross-correlations  that  are  obtained 
over-constrain  the  solution  and  the  sum  of  the  three  lags  should  be  zero  for  a 
plane  wave  crossing  the  array.  The  value  of  this  sum  provides  the  error 
trace.  The  two  high  amplitude  pulses  produce  near  zero  error  centered  near 
1.2  and  4.3  seconds  and  reliable  values  for  slowness  and  azimuth  that  are  rea¬ 
sonable  for  incident  P  arrivals  for  this  event. 

Different  analyses  of  the  P  wave  from  the  Long  Island  Sound  earthquake 
recorded  at  CSA  are  compared  in  Figure  16.  The  whole  seismogram  is  compared 
with  synthetics  later  in  the  report.  The  wave  type,  direction  of  approach, 
apparent  angle  of  incidence,  and  phase  slowness  are  obtained  using  three  dif¬ 
ferent  procedures.  Methods  A  and  B  use  three-component  data  at  a  single  sta¬ 
tion  and  Method  C  uses  a  single  component  of  motion  at  three  stations.  The 
angle  determinations  in  the  instantaneous  polarization  method.  A,  are  unstable 
when  the  particle  motion  passes  through  zero.  This  instability  is  avoided  in 
the  adaptive  method,  B,  which  uses  the  angles  giving  zero  cross-covariance  at 
zero  lag,  in  a  moving  time  window,  between  orthogonal  horizontal  components 
and  between  vertical  and  (adaptive)  radial  components  as  estimates  of  azimuth 
and  angle  of  incidence,  respectively.  Beam  forming,  C,  as  in  Figure  14,  uses 
the  lags  of  the  maxima  of  the  three  cross-correlations  among  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  CSA  to  obtain  azimuth,  slowness,  and  an  error  term.  (Only  two  lags 
are  needed  for  slowness  and  9;  the  three  lags  should  sum  to  zero.) 

Figure  17  shows,  for  the  Long  Island  Sound  P  and  Lg  waves,  the  result  of 
summing  the  array  elements  with  the  proper  delays,  for  a  given  azimuth,  for 
successive  values  of  horizontal  slowness.  The  primary  maxima  for  the  P  wave 
lie  between  slownesses  of  about  0.14  to  0.17  seconds  per  km,  appropriate  for 
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local  P  arrivals;  those  for  S-Lg  are  near  0.25  (4  km/sec)  before  5  sec  and 
slow  down  to  about  0.3  near  6  seconds. 

Figure  18  is  a  record  of  all  the  CSA  array  elements  from  NTS  explosion 
Harzer,  A=32. 6°,  111^=5,6.  in  Figure  19,  we  examine  the  polarization  of  ground 
motions  at  station  0  from  Harzer.  This  figure  shows  the  unfiltered  P  wave, 
Lg,  and  sedimentary  Rayleigh  waves  from  Harzer.  The  largest  half  cycle  of  the 
P  signal  shows  P  type  motion,  on  RZ  and  /RZ,  with  reasonable  angle  of 
incidence,  I,  along  the  great  circle  path,  0=0.  For  Lg,  the  azimuth  is  gen¬ 
erally  near  90°  as  expected  from  the  dominant  transverse  motion.  The  product 
traces  suggest  an  anomalous  longitudinal  arrival  of  predominantly  P  type 
motion  near  90  seconds. 

The  sedimentary  Rayleigh  waves  from  Harzer  decrease  in  period  through  the 
portion  displayed  from  about  9  to  6  seconds.  The  angle  of  incidence  and  pro¬ 
duct  traces  indicate  that  the  major  axis  of  the  particle  motion  ellipse  is 
rotated  toward  the  direction  of  an  incident  P  wave.  The  azimuth  trace  sug¬ 
gests  some  coherent  motion  between  the  radial  and  transverse  components. 

Figures  20  and  21  are  from  a  Rhode  Island  earthquake  which,  at  1^=2. 7,  is 
the  smallest  event  chosen  for  study.  Figure  20  illustrates  the  effect  of 
octave  band  filtering  on  the  character  of  the  seismograms.  Most  of  the  energy 
exceeding  noise  is  contained  within  the  1-8  Hz  band.  The  N-S  component  is 
about  4°  from  being  normal  to  the  great  circle  path  to  the  epicenter  and 
should  record  mostly  horizontally  polarized  shear  waves  and  various  Love  wave 
modes  which  make  up  the  transverse  component  of  Lg  in  addition  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  LQ  mode.  A  small  amount  of  scattered  energy  is  evident  in  the  4-8  Hz 
band  of  the  P  arrival  near  5  seconds.  Note  that  the  lower  frequency  energy 
arrives  somewhat  later  on  both  the  vertical  and  transverse  components  of  Lg. 

Figure  21  illustrates  the  change  in  character  of  the  N-S  and  vertical 
components  of  motion  across  the  array  elements  in  two  frequency  bands,  1-2  and 
2-4  Hz.  Stations  Tongore  and  213  are  about  2.6  km  apart  normal  to  the  propa¬ 
gation.  Tongore  and  Peak  are  about  1.8  km  apart  in  the  direction  of  propaga¬ 
tion  (see  Figure  1).  The  vertical  component  of  P  and  transverse  component  of 
S/Lg  are  quite  coherent.  Comparison  with  a  synthetic  seismogram  will  be 
described  later  in  this  report. 
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The  spectrum  from  Lg  of  a  New  Brunswick,  Canada  earthquake  of  m^=3,5  iS 
shown  in  Figure  22.  It  has  a  well  defined  12  dB  per  octave  corner  near  1  Hz- 
-somewhat  lower  than  given  by  Street  and  Turcotte  (1977).  The  Lg  spectrum 

from  an  earthquake  of  [^=4.5  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  Canada  is  shown  in 

Figure  23.  The  corner  frequency  is  not  quite  so  well  defined  in  this  case.  A 

high-pass  pre-filter  of  lower  frequency  would  probably  improve  the  resolution. 
However,  there  is  good  evidence  that  a  corner  of  about  18  dB  per  octave  lies 

near  0.65  Hz,  in  good  agreement  with  Street  and  Turcotte.  These  and  other  Lg 

spectra  are  compared  in  Figures  8  and  10. 

The  Goodnow,  New  York  and  Related  Earthquakes:  The  Goodnow,  New  York 
earthquake  of  7  October  1983  and  its  aftershocks  have  provided  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  determine,  in  detail,  the  associated  ground  motions  as  functions  of 
distance  and  azimuth  from  earthquakes  in  an  important  seismogenic  zone  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  High  quality  broad-band  digital  records  are  available 
from  the  Regional  Seismic  Test  Network  (RSTN)  ranging  in  distance  from  0.6  to 
29.8°.  The  Adirondack,  New  York  station,  RSNY,  at  0.6°,  recorded  many  aft¬ 
ershocks  as  well  as  the  main  shock.  (The  S  arrivals  for  the  main  shock  are 
clipped  at  RSNY.) 

The  map  in  Figure  24  locates  the  Goodnow  and  two  other  earthquakes  that 
are  being  investigated  in  addition  to  the  three  closest  RSTN  stations  and  the 
Catskill  Seismic  Array  (CSA).  Two  additional  RSTN  stations  are  located  at 
Black  Hills,  Wyoming  (RSSD,  A=21.4°  to  Goodnow)  and  Yellowknife,  NWT  (RSNT, 
^=29.8°  to  Goodnow).  The  RSTN  data  are  recorded  in  three  frequency  bands: 
SP;  MP;  and  LP.  However,  since  the  data  have  high  linear  dynamic  range  modify¬ 
ing  the  response  to  other  configurations  is  relatively  straightforward  (Harvey 
and  Choy,  1982).  As  mentioned  before,  CSA  data  are  recorded  flat  to  velocity 
from  about  .07  to  10  Hz;  Nyquist  frequencies  for  the  SP-RSTN  and  CSA  data  are 
20  and  12.5  Hz,  respectively. 

The  Goodnow  earthquake  of  10/7/83  and  two  aftershock  recorded  at  RSNY, 
the  closest  station, ^=0.6°,  are  shown  in  Figure  25.  The  P  arrivals  are  well 
recorded  for  all  three  shocks  and  can  be  used  for  modeling  the  main  shock 
using  aftershocks.  Much  of  S  and  Lg  for  the  main  shock  is  clipped.  However, 
the  S  waves  from  the  aftershocks  can  be  used  for  modeling  and  scaling  to  other 
ranges  and  magnitudes. 


P  arrivals  from  the  main  shock  and  an  aftershock  recorded  at  RSNY  are 
compared  in  Figure  26  and  their  spectra  are  compared  in  Figure  27.  Although 
the  signals  are  quite  complex,  secondary  arrivals  that  might  be  surface 
reflected  (depth)  phases  are  apparent.  Frequency  and  polarization  filtering 
can  improve  such  records  before  comparison  with  synthetic  records.  The 
overall  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  good  for  the  aftershock  as  well  as  for  the 
main  shock.  However,  inspection  of  the  spectra  in  Figure  27  shows  that  the 
main  shock  and  aftershock  can  be  compared  directly  above  2  Hz  where  the  aft¬ 
ershock  is  above  background. 

The  main  earthquake  recorded  at  RS0N,A=14.9°,  is  shown  in  Figure  28. 
The  P  arrivals  commence  a  few  seconds  after  the  beginning  of  the  traces.  P, 
S,  Lg,  LQ,  and  LR  are  all  well  recorded.  Note  the  impulsive  nature  of  LQ  and 
that  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  dispersion  are  clearly 
displayed  on  the  MP  and  LP  traces.  The  P  arrivals  are  expanded  in  Figure  29. 
The  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  good  and  a  secondary  arrival  could  be  sP.  How¬ 
ever,  the  signal  on  SPN,  seen  also  on  SPZ,  complicates  the  record.  Again, 
polarization  filtering  could  simplify  the  record  and  aid  in  arrival  interpre¬ 
tation. 

The  record  of  the  mainshock  from  RSCP,  A=12.0°,  is  shown  in  Figure  30. 
The  back  azimuth  is  nearly  45°.  Simple  rotation  of  the  horizontal  component 
to  radial  and  transverse  would  aid  the  interpretation  of  the  record.  The  P 
arrivals  are  expanded  in  Figures  31  and  32.  As  for  RSON,  they  show  a  secon¬ 
dary  arrival  about  3  seconds  after  the  onset  that  might  be  sP.  Other  secon¬ 
dary  arrivals  are  apparent. 

Figure  33,  34,  and  35  are  records  from  the  Catsk ill  Seismic  Array  (CSA) 
of  earthquakes  at  Chaneville,  Quebec  and  Cornwall,  New  York  (located  on  Figure 
24).  The  broad-band  records  have  been  frequency  filtered  with  simple  high- 
pass  or  band-pass  filters  to  improve  the  record  quality.  The  records  are  flat 
to  velocity  in  the  pass-band.  In  addition,  the  records  in  Figures  33  and  35 
have  been  processed  with  a  polarization  filter  program  that  rotates  coordi¬ 
nates,  plots  motion  in  polar  coordinates  relative  to  the  great  circle  path, 
and  produces  product  and  integral  traces  to  sharpen  secondary  arrivals  and  aid 
in  identification.  Clear  secondary  P-type  arrivals  can  be  identified.  How¬ 
ever,  angle  traces  do  not  appear  to  be  very  helpful. 
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Modeling  with  “Whole  Seismogram"  Synthetics 

Continental  Models:  Synthetic  seismograms  are  an  important  part  of  the 
analysis  procedure  for  determining  the  depth,  mechanism,  and  size  of  an  event 
as  well  as  helping  to  verify  velocity/attenuation/depth  functions  along  the 
propagation  path.  Accurate  depths  for  earthquakes  are  usually  determined 
employing  phases  reflected  from  the  surface  near  the  source.  At  teleseismic 
distances,  the  depth  of  shallow  focus  earthquakes  is  difficult  to  determine  to 
better  than  10  kilometers;  the  initial  arrivals  overlap  the  surface  reflected 
phases  and  limit  the  ability  to  pick  phases  arriving  within  a  second  or  so  of 
each  other.  More  sophisticated  techniques  may  lose  resolution  because  of  low 
short-period  energy.  At  local  and  regional  distances,  however,  there  is  often 
a  substantial  amount  of  high  frequency  energy  in  the  signal  and  discrimination 
of  these  phases  in  the  time  domain  is  easier. 

The  "whole"  seismogram  synthesis  program  of  Harvey,  1981,  has  been  used 
(on  CSS  computers)  for  generation  of  full  waveform  synthetic  seismograms.  The 
four  velocity/attenuation  models  in  Table  IV  and  Figure  36  have  been  used  at 
RAI  for  continental  source  and  propagation  studies.  They  produce  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  synthetic  seismograms  and  the  Pulli  model  (Figure  36)  appears  to  be  the 
best  fit  to  the  specific  arrivals  for  two  eastern  United  States  earthquakes, 
such  as  surface  reflected  "depth"  phases,  and  in  the  general  character  of  the 
"whole"  seismogram.  This  latter  point  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  seismograms  and  spectrums  between  0  and  5  km  depth  for  explosion 
sources  (Figures  37-39). 

—Effects  of  Focal  Depth,  Focal  Mechanism,  and  Velocity  Structure:  Fig¬ 
ures  37  and  38  demonstrate  a  remarkable  change  with  increasing  source  depth 
between  0.1  and  3.0  km  in  the  character  and  spectrum  of  S/Lg  at  A =980  km  for 
an  explosion  in  the  CANSD  model  given  in  Table  IV.  Note  that  the  spectral 
maxima  change  by  more  than  an  octave  over  this  depth  range. 

Whole  waveform  synthetic  seismograms  computed  for  a  suite  of  depths  using 
a  velocity  model  established  by  Pulli  (Figures  36,  39,  and  40A)  also,  show  the 
sensitivity  of  the  different  phases  to  depth  of  focus.  Except  for  the  direct 
arrival,  the  primary  phases  arrive  earlier  with  increasing  focal  depth  and  the 
surface  reflected  phases  arrive  later.  For  this  model,  assuming  that  the 
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TABLE  IV 

CONTINENTAL  MODELS 


T  (km)  Vp  (km/sec)  Vs  (km/sec)  p  (g/cm3) 


SIMPLE 


30 

6.5 

3.5 

2.5 

30 

8.1 

4.7 

3.0 

CAP 

20.0 

15.0 

10.0 

VARIOUS  VALUES 

FOR  Q 

CANSD 

(Brune  and  Dorman,  1963) 

6.0 

5.64 

3.47 

2.70 

10.5 

6.15 

3.64 

2.30 

18.7 

6.60 

3.85 

2.85 

264.8 

8.20 

4.72 

3.30 

CAP 

20.0 

15.0 

10.0 

Qa  =  1100  +  150f 


Qb  =  5Qa/9 


arrivals  could  be  picked  to  an  accuracy  of  0.1  seconds  and  that  there  are  not 
other  errors,  the  depth  could  be  determined  to  better  than  .5  km  using  a  sin¬ 
gle  station.  Of  course,  the  depth  determination  is  model  dependent  (Figures 
36  and  40C)  and  misidentif ication  of  phases  can  also  lead  to  unreliable 
depths. 

Once  a  good  match  to  the  arrival  times  has  been  obtained,  then  the  task 
of  matching  the  amplitudes  is  pursued.  Relative  amplitudes  of  the  various 
phases  are  controlled  by  the  fault  orientation.  Any  fault  orientation  may  be 
decomposed  into  a  linear  combination  of  three  primary  fault  types;  a  vertical 
strike  slip  fault  striking  45°,  a  vertical  dip  slip  fault,  and  a  dip  slip 
fault  dipping  at  45°  (Figure  403).  By  combining  the  three  basic  fault  types 
into  different  fault  configurations,  the  best  fit  or  fits  of  synthetic  data  to 
recorded  data  can  be  found  (Pearce,  1977).  The  effects  of  orientation  of 
faulting  illustrated  in  Figure  40B  are  more  subtle  than  those  of  depth  of 
focus. 

Unfortunately,  for  small  events,  the  P  waves  at  regional  and  teleseismic 
distances  recorded  with  high  quality  digital  instruments  do  not  have  adequate 
signal  to  noise  ratios  for  detailed  analysis  of  the  compressional  arrivals  and 
more  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  analyses  of  the  "whole"  seismogram,  since 
signal  to  noise  is  much  greater  for  later  phases,  e.g.  Pg,  Sn,  Lg,  LR,  and 
LQ.  The  work  of  Street  and  Turcotte  (1977)  and  Herrmann  and  Goertz  (1981)  are 
good  examples  of  fruitful  attempts  in  this  direction  for  earthquakes  in  the 
central  and  eastern  United  States.  As  demonstrated  especially  in  Figures  37 
and  38,  synthesis  of  the  later  portions  of  a  complex  seismogram  for  use  in  the 
analyses  can  be  accomplished  fairly  efficiently  and  capabilities  are  continu¬ 
ally  improving  (e.g.  Bache  et  al.,  1981;  Harvey,  1981;  Herrmann  and  Goertz, 
1981;  Sutton  and  Harvey,  1981). 

--Effects  of  (2(f) :  Effects  of  Q(f)  on  full  waveform  seismograms  and  their 
spectra  for  an  explosion  source  in  the  simple  continental  velocity  structure 
of  Table  IV  are  summarized  in  Figures  41-47.  The  various  models  for  Q  in  the 
crust  are  shown  in  Figure  41.  Curve  (3)  from  Singh  and  Herrmann  (1982)  for 
eastern  United  States  was  approximated  by  curve  (2)  in  the  calculations. 
Since  the  calculations  are  limited  to  frequencies  of  2  Hz  and  below  and  dis¬ 
tances  are  limited  to  100  km,  the  more  realistic  Q  values  given  by  curves  (1) 


and  (2)  produce  only  a  small  amount  attenuation.  Results  from  the  lower  Q 
values  given  by  curves  (4)  and  (5)  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
frequency  dependent  attenuation.  In  all  cases  (k*2Q,;  for  the  higher  Q 
values,  cases  (1)  and  (2),  mantle  Q  values  are  two  times  those  in  the  crust; 
for  the  lower  Q  values,  cases  (4)  and  (5),  mantle  Q  values  equal  those  in  the 
crust. 

Figure  42  shows  the  spectral  attenuation  of  the  complete  vertical  com¬ 
ponent  seismic  signal  at  a  distance  of  100  km  for  the  four  Q  cases  studied. 

Greater  attenuation  at  higher  frequencies  for  the  cases  of  constant  Q  and 

appreciable  attenuation,  independent  of  frequency  for  the  case  Q=60f  are 
clearly  demonstrated.  Radial  horizontal  and  vertical  waveforms  for  the  four  Q 
cases  at  A  =100  are  compared  in  Figure  43.  There  is  little  discernable 
difference  between  the  higher  Q  waveforms,  being  similar  to  those  for  infinite 
Q  as  expected  from  Figure  42.  However,  the  seismograms  for  the  lower  Q  cases 
exhibit  interesting  differential  attenuation,  e.g.,  between  the  broad-band 
body  wave  arrivals  and  the  low  frequency  Rayleigh  wave  pulse.  The  vertical 
component  spectra  for  the  four  cases  are  compared  in  Figure  44.  Note  that  at 
1  Hz  the  spectra  reflect  the  fact  that  the  frequency  dependent  Q  and  constant 
Q  are  equal  for  both  the  high  Q  cases  and  the  low  Q  cases. 

Seismograms  for  the  two  low  Q  cases  at  =50  km  are  compared  in  Figure  45 

and  the  more  prominent  arrivals  are  identified.  Changes  in  the  seismograms 
and  spectra  between  A=50  and  100  km  can  be  seen  in  Figures  46  and  47,  respec¬ 
tively.  Greater  attenuation  at  higher  frequency  for  the  constant  Q=60  case 
and  attenuation  independent  of  frequency  for  the  case  Q=60f  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  spectra.  The  latter  case  would  be  interpreted  as  infinite  Q  if 
determined  by  change  in  slope  of  the  spectrum  with  distance  (assuming  constant 
Q). 

—Comparison  with  Data:  In  Figure  48,  the  local  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Rhode  Island  earthquakes  mentioned  earlier  recorded  at  CSA  are  compared  with 
synthetics  from  the  Pulli  model.  This  figure  represents  the  best  match  we 
have  obtained  to  date  for  these  two  earthquakes.  While  the  match  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  compressional  arrivals  and  general  seismogram  character  seems  fairly  good. 
Preprocessing  of  the  data  using  polarization  and  array  techniques  to  minimize 
effects  of  lateral  refraction  and  scattering,  perhaps  with  some  perturbation 
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of  source  and  propagation  models,  could  improve  the  fit  markedly. 

Oceanic  Models:  To  date,  little  theoretical  work  has  been  completed  on 
the  generation  and  propagation  of  long-range  high-frequency  Pn  and  Sn.  How¬ 
ever,  results  to  date  indicate  that  these  phases  may  become  powerful  tools  for 
refining  lithosphere  structure  and  determining  focal  depths  of  shallow  and 
normal  focus  events  (Gettrust  and  Frazer,  1981  and  Sutton  and  Harvey,  1981). 

Considerably  more  observational  and  theoretical  work  has  been  done  on 
continental  Lg.  Pomeroy  and  Chen  (1980)  provide  an  excellent  summary  of  this 
work  including  that  especially  relevant  to  this  research  by  Sutton  et  al., 
1967;  Isacks  and  Stephens,  1978;  Knopoff  et  al.,  1979;  and  Chinn  et  al.,  1980. 
Bache  et  al.  (1980  and  1981)  provide  an  important  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  velocity  structure,  source  depth,  focal  mechanism,  and  Q  on  the  character 
of  synthetic  Lg  seismograms.  Their  results  indicate  the  complexity  of  the 
interrelations  among  the  various  parameters  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
Lg  signal.  Pomeroy  (1931)  and  Pomeroy  et  al.  (1982)  discuss  the  use  of  inter¬ 
mediate  and  long  period  waves  at  regional  and  near-teleseismic  distances  for 
discrimination  and  yield  determination  of  nuclear  explosions. 

Modeling  with  synthetic  seismograms  for  comparison  with  data  provides  a 
powerful  tool  for  quantifying  the  predictability  or  reliability  of  various 
empirical  discrimination  techniques  when  used  under  circumstances  different 
from  those  which  produced  the  input  data,  e.g.  Bache  et  al.  (1980  and  1931). 
As  appropriate,  we  have  attempted  to  produce  broad-band,  complete  ("whole") 
synthetic  seismograms  using  realistic  source  and  velocity-depth  function  for 
comparison  with  data  and  to  test  effects  of  changes  in  depth,  velocity-Q 
structure,  and  source  characteristics.  The  extremely  low  shear  velocities  in 
oceanic  sediments  and  the  existence  of  the  water  layer  combine  to  produce  a 
seismogram  of  extremely  long  duration.  This  produces  computation  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Figure$49  and  50,  from  Sutton  and  Harvey  (1981),  illustrate  the  useful¬ 
ness,  and  some  of  the  limitations,  of  the  Harvey  procedure  as  implemented  on 
the  C IRES  POP  11/70  computer.  The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  model  the 
teleseismic,  high-frequency  Pn  and  Sn  (PQ  and  S0)  that  is  observed  to  pro¬ 
pagate  with  high  efficiency  through  the  oceanic  lithosphere.  The  character  of 
these  signals  should  be  sensitive  to  lithosphere  velocity  structure  and  to 


source  depth. 

Partly  because  of  limitations  in  computer  capability,  we  have  not  yet 
tried  to  model  the  high-frequency,  long  duration  signals  at  WHA.  To  date,  our 
synthetics  have  been  limited  to  3  Hz  and  below  and  to  1000  km  or  less.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  implementing  and  improving  the  programs  for  use  on  the  com¬ 
puters  at  the  Center  for  Seismic  Studies. 

The  velocity-Q  structures  utilized  are  summarized  in  Table  V.  The  high 
velocity  cap  at  the  bottom  of  the  structure  is  required  for  the  Harvey 
"locked -mode"  procedure  of  synthetic  calculation.  Sharp,  high  phase  velocity 
reflections  from  this  layer  can  sometimes  be  bothersome. 

—Effects  of  Low-Velocity  Sediment  and  Water:  A  number  of  synthetics  were 
generated  for  models  without  sediment  or  water  and  with  infinite  Q.  These 
synthetics  clearly  demonstrate  strong  effects  on  record  character  of:  focal 
depth,  for  normal  and  shallow  focus  events;  the  existence  of  a  low  velocity 
zone  in  the  upper  mantle  for  S  and/or  P;  and  the  frequency  content  of  the 
recorded  signal.  Synthetics  for  models  with  low  velocity  sediment  alone  (1  km 
thick,  finite  Q)  and  with  low  velocity  sediment  and  water  (0.5  km  and  5  km 
thick,  respectively,  finite  Q)  show  the  importance  of  these  layers  to  total 
record  character.  The  source  in  all  cases  is  a  time  step  function,  double 
couple  45°  dip  slip  fault. 

Figures  49A  and  B  demonstrate  the  strong  effect  of  source  depth  on  wide¬ 
band  (0  to  2  Hz)  seismograms,  especially  between  the  surface  and  Moho,  for  an 
oceanic  type  lithosphere.  At  this  range  (600  km)  Sn  should  start  near  one 
minute.  Note  that  the  relative  amplitude  of  the  P  train  compared  to  the  S 
train  increases  with  focal  depth.  The  sharp  signal  near  three  minutes  is  a 
reflection  from  the  high  velocity  cap  layer  and  the  small  sharp  arrival  before 
0  is  a  transient  from  the  high  phase  velocity  cut-off  of  the  synthetics.  The 
model  for  these  figures  has  a  LVZ  for  both  P  and  S,  infinite  Q,  and  no  sedi¬ 
ment  or  water. 

Figure  49C  compares  synthetics  for  different  mantle  structures:  A-LVZ 
for  both  P  and  S;  B-LVZ  for  S  only;  C-no  LVZ.  Removal  of  the  LVZ  for  P  and  S 
tends  to  increase  the  higher  velocity  and  higher  frequency  components  of  the  P 
or  S  trains,  respectively.  The  model  for  this  figure  has  infinite  Q  and  no 
sediment  or  water. 
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TABLE  V 


Pn-Sn  OCEAN  STRUCTURE  MODELS 


• 

T 

(km) 

Vp 

(km/s) 

Vs 

(km/s) 

P  3 
(q/cm  ) 

Qp 

Qs 

WATER 

5 

1.5 

0 

1 

SEDIMENT 

1/0.5 

2 

0.4 

1.8 

500/200 

200/100 

• 

CRUST 

0.8 

5 

2.9 

2.5 

5,000 

5,000 

1 

6 

3.5 

2.6 

5,000 

5,000 

2.7 

6.7 

3.9 

2.8 

5,000 

5,000 

• 

2.5 

7.4 

4.3 

3.0 

5,000 

5,000 

MANTLE 

2 

8.3 

4.8 

3.3 

5,000 

5,000 

1 

8.5 

4.9 

3.4 

5,000 

5,000 

# 

2 

8. 3/8. 5 

4. 8/4. 9 

3.4 

5,000 

5,000 

21 

7. 8/8. 5 

4. 5/4. 9 

3.4 

5,000 

5,000 

7. 8/8. 6 

4. 5/5.0 

3.4 

1,000 

1,000 

• 

CAP 

20 

15 

5 

9,000 

9,000 

CAP 


20 


15 


Effects  of  sediment  and  ocean  on  record  character  are  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ures  490,  50L,  and  50R.  In  these  figures,  source  depth  is  0.5  km  above  Moho 
and  receiver  is  on  top  of  the  solid  section.  Figure  490  demonstrates  the 
strong  influence  of  1  km  of  low  velocity  sediment  (Trace  B)  and  of  0.5  km  of 
sediment  with  5  km  of  water  (Trace  C).  The  model  for  this  figure  has  a  LVZ 
for  S  only  and  sediment  Q=500  and  200  for  P  and  S,  respectively.  Traces  B  and 
C  are  both  degraded  by  "wrap-around"  of  low  velocity,  low  frequency  energy. 
This  effect  is  more  serious  below  1  Hz.  Finer  frequency  sampling  can  cure 
this  problem  at  the  expense  of  more  computation  time.  Frequency  dependence  of 
signal  character  is  further  illustrated  in  Figure  50L  comparing  three  fre¬ 
quency  bands  (A=0  to  3  Hz;  B=1  to  3  Hz;  C=2  to  3  Hz)  for  the  case  with  0.5  km 
of  sediment  and  5  km  of  water.  The  model  for  this  figure  has  a  LVZ  for  S  only 
and  sedimennt  Q=200  and  100  for  P  and  S,  respectively.  Distance=300  km. 
Traces  B  and  C  have  some  resemblance  to  observed  Pn/Sn  although  the 
amplitude -velocity  relationship  is  not  quite  right  and  the  apparent  frequency 
dispersion  between  B  and  C  is  not  observed. 

—Comparison  with  Data:  In  Figure  50R,  we  compare  an  actual  0BS  record 
(Trace  C,  Mariana  Basin,  A *6.15°,  h=33  km,  mb=4.8,  low  gain  vertical,  1  to  3 
Hz  band-pass  filtered)  with  1  to  3  Hz  synthetics  at  300  km  (Trace  A)  and  600 
km  (Trace  B).  Parameters  for  the  synthetics  are  the  same  as  for  Figure  50L. 
The  regularly  spaced  pulses  on  the  OBS  trace  are  from  minute  marks  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  original  record. 

Synthetics  generated  to  date  are  near  the  short  range  and  low  frequency 
limits  of  observed  Pn/Sn.  To  date,  we  have  obtained  the  best  qualitative 
match  with  a  combination  of  LVZ  for  S  only,  low-velocity  sediment,  focus  below 
Moho  (perhaps),  (and  water?).  We  probably  need  thinner  and  lower  Q  sediments. 

A  frequency  dependent  Q  (as  observed  for  Pn/Sn)  will  be  required  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  model. 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  analysis  of  high-frequency 
teleseismic  Pn  and  Sn  recorded  at  WHA  indicates  a  high  Q  for  the  lithosphere 
under  the  Western  Pacific  Basin  with  Q  increasing  strongly  with  frequency 
above  1  Hz;  Sn  indicates  higher  Q  than  Pn  (McCreery  and  Sutton,  1981).  This 
work  is  in  progress  and  we  expect  to  apply  such  work  to  estimates  of  source 
strength  for  Pn  and  Sn  as  a  function  of  frequency. 


There  is  continuing  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  bottom  hydro¬ 
phones  and  bottom  and  sub-bottom  seismographs.  The  Lopez  Island  experiment 
(Sutton  et  al.,  1981a  and  b)  was  a  fairly  successful  effort  to  evaluate  the 
degree  of  distortion  of  seismic  *  signals  produced  by  coupling  of  OBS's  of 
several  different  designs  to  soft  ocean-floor  sediments  and  to  the  near-bottom 
water.  Another  concern  regarding  OBS  use  is  in  the  amount  of  noise  generated 
by  the  flow  of  bottom  current  past  the  instrument  package.  Lopez  results  in 
this  regard  were  inconclusive  but  Duennebier  et  al.  (1981)  demonstrate  current 
generated  noise  on,  at  least  one  OBS  design.  Brocher  et  al.  (1981)  evaluated 
hydrophones  and  horizontal  and  vertical  seismometers  in  a  continental  margin 
environment.  RAI  continues  to  be  involved  in  research  related  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  with  funding  from  ONR. 
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Figure  1.  A,  Wake  Hydrophone  Array  (WHA);  B,  Catskill  Seismic  Array  (CSA);  C 
Global  Digital  Seismic  Network  (GDSN) :  □  =  SRO;  0  =  ASR0;O  =  DWWSSN;  X  =  RS' 


Figure  3.  Upper:  Spectral  ratios  (dB  differences)  of  P  arrivals  among  Eastern 
Kazakh  (EK),  Tuamotu  (TU),  &  NTS  explosions  (listed  in  Table  I)  recorded  at  WHA. 
Spectra  are  for  20  sec  of  data  including  P  through  PsP2.  Points  are  from  averages 
of  8  spectral  estimates.  Arrows  indicate  minimum  or  maximum  values  where  one  of 
arrivals  is  less  than  3  dB  above  noise.  Lower:  Spectrogram  of  P  and  PsPl  from  the 
Eastern  Kazakh  event  uncorrected  for  instrument  response  (designed  to  flatten  back 
ground  spectrum)  6  dB  contour  interval.  Note  that  signal  maxima  are  well  above 
background  at  10  Hz  with  peak  recorded  energy  between  2  &  3  Hz.  Arrivals  and  coda 
are  above  background  in  the  interval  shown. 
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Figure  4.  East  Kazakh  explosion,  m.=5.7,  recorded  at  WHA,  A=73.0°,  0=317.7 
Seismograms  and  velocity  stack  from  DPhones  Bl,  B3,  B4,  and  B6,  filtered  1-5 
Hz  bandpass.  Arrows  indicate  arrival  phase  velocity.  Second  and  third  ar¬ 
rivals  are  ocean  surface  reflection  and  its  multiple.  Note  high  coherence 
of  P  and  surface  reflection  across  40  km  array. 
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Figure  5.  Mindanao,  PI  earthquake,  m.=5.1,  H=601  km  recorded  at  WHA,  A=43.8° 
6=257.10.  A,  seismogram  from  phone  B4°and  velocity  stack  of  phones  Bl,  B3,  B4 
and  B6.  Filtered  1-6  Hz  bandpass.  Arrows  indicate  arrival  phase  velocities. 
Second  and  third  arrivals  are  ocean  surface  reflection  and  its  multiple.  B, 
delayed  difference  of  P  and  first  surface  reflection,  unfiltered. 
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Figure  6.  A,  rectified  high-frequency  Pn,  Sn,  and  T  phases  recorded  on  OBS  at  6~, 
numbers  are  great-circle  velocities  in  km/sec;  B,  record  from  CSA  of  Puerto  Rico 
earthquake,  vertical  component,  station  2,  one  minute  time  marks;  C,  ground  veloc¬ 
ity  spectra  of  Pn  (solid),  Sn  (dotted),  and  background  before  P  (dot-dash)  for  the 
Puerto  Rico  event. 
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Figure  8.  Long  Island  Sound  earthquake  recorded  at  CSA  (m  =3.5,  A=1.4°).  Spectra 
are  of  noise  before  P,  dashed,  and  S/Lg,  between  start  andend  marks  on  the  record 
Lines  are  ±  6  dB/octave. 
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Figure  9.  Short  period  recordings  of  eastern  North  America  event  at  five  different  stations  showing  the 
predominance  of  energy  centered  at  3.5  km/ sec  (Lg). 
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Figure  10.  Vertical  ground  velocity  spectra  (relative  amplitudes);  straight  lines 
are  ±  6  dB/oct  (equivalent  to  0  and  -12  dB/oct  in  displacement)  and  -12  dB/oct  for 
Harzer  recorded  at  CSA. 
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Figure  11.  Upper,  locations  of  earthquake  used  by  Walker  et  al.,  1983,  in 
studies  of  Pn  and  Sn.  All  sources  discussed  here  are  north  of  Ponape.  Lower 
averaged  spectra  for  Pn  and  Sn  in  two  distance  ranges. 
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Figure  12.  A,  Q  as  a  function  of  frequency  from  Pn  and  Sn  by  three  methods;  B 
and  C,  apparent  source  strength  at  7  Hz,  A=I00  km  and  m.  =5.0  versus  observed 
distance  and  magnitude;  a  reliable  estimate  of  Q  shouldDshow  no  dependence  on 
distance  or  magnitude. 
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Figure  13.  P  wave  from  Novaya  Zemlya  recorded  at  CSA,  filtered  0.5-10  Hz  band¬ 
pass:  A-individual  and  stacked  (delay  sum)  verticals;  B-Relative  particle  vel 
ocity  spectrum  of  stacked  verticals,  prefiltered  0.5-10  Hz;  dashed  spectrum  is 
noise  level  before  P. 
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Figure  14.  A,  cross-correlation  between  two,  two  second  samples  of  random  noise 
in  octave  bands  and  wide  band  (to  12.5  Hz);  B,  output  of  automatic  beam- forming 
program  from  Long  Island  Sound  P  wave  at  CSA. 
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Figure  15.  CSA  cross-correlation  In  octave  bands,  Long  Island  P  wave. 


oarticle  azimuth;  I=apparent  angii 
of  incidence  between  radial  and 
vertical  traces;  RZ=product  of  R 
and  Z  traces;  /RZ=integral  of  the 
trace  above. 
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Figure  19.  Unfiltered  vertical  component  of  P  from  Harzer  at  CSA  stations,  upper 
left,  and  outputs  from  polarization  filtering  program  for  P,  Lg,  and  LR,  as  indi¬ 
cated.  Scales  for  6  and  I,  10°/di vision;  amplitude  scales,  lOOnm/sec.  Trace  iden¬ 
tifications  as  in  Figure  16. 


Flqure  20.  Catskill  Seismic  Array  (CSA)  seismograms  from  Rhode  Island  earth¬ 
quake  (4/4/81,  m.  =2.7,  A=2.2°)  recorded  at  station  213:  traces  1  through  4, 
vertical  component  band  pass  filtered  1-8,  1-2,  2-4,  and  4-8  Hz,  respectively, 
traces  5  through  8,  N-S  (transverse)  component  band  pass  filtered  1-8,  l-z» 
2-4,  and  4-8  Hz,  respectively.  All  filters  are  zero  phase  3-pole  Butterworth. 


Figure  21.  CSA  seismograms  from  Rhode  Island  earthquake  with  alternating  1-2 
and  2-4  Hz  band  pass  filtering;  traces  are  from  array  elements:  N-S  (trans¬ 
verse)  component,  1-2  station  213,  3-4  station  peak,  5-6  station  tongore; 
vertical  component,  7-8  station  213,  9-10  station  peak. 
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Flqure  23.  Vertical  ground  velocity  spectrum  from  Lg  of  Northwest  Territories  earthquake  (8/18/81,  m.  =4.5 
A=25.6°)  at  station  213,  pre-filtered  0.4  Hz  high-pass;  dashed  spectrum  is  noise  before  the  P  arrival, 
asymptotes  are  +  6  dB  and  -12  dB  per  octave;  portion  of  signal  analyzed  is  indicated  on  seismogram. 


Figure  24.  Locations  of  Goodnow,  G,  Chaneville,  Ch,  and  Cornwall,  Co, earthquakes 
Regional  Seismic  Test  Network,  RSTN,  seismic  stations  Adirondack,  New  York,  RSNY 
Cumberland  Plateau,  Tennessee,  RSCP,  and  Red  Lake,  Ontario,  RSON;  and  Catskill 
Seismic  Array,  CSA. 
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Figure  25.  Goodnow  earthquakes  recorded  at  RSNY  (A=0.6°(71  km),  0=162°):  (a) 

10/7/83,  mkLg=5.2;  (b)  10/11/83,  mk„=2.9  ;  (c)  10/12/83,  mk<.=  3.1. 


Figure  27.  P  wave  spectra  for  Goodnow  main  shock,  solid  line;  after  shock 
dotted  line;  and  noise,  dashed  line. 
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Figure  28.  Goodnow  earthquake,  10/7/83,  recorded  at  RSON  (A=14.9°,  0=110°).  Note 
LQ  and  RG  on  LP  records  and  sedimentary  Rayleigh  waves  on  MP  records. 
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Figure  33.  P  arrivals  from  Chaneville  earthquake,  9/18/81,  m.=3.6,  h=18  km, 
recorded  at  CSA  (A=4.3  ,0=352°).  pP  and  sP  are  at  approximate  times  for  h=18  km. 
Filtered  4-8  Hz  bandpass.  Trace  identifications^  Zsvertical;  R  and  T=horizontal 
radial  and  transverse  to  great  circle  path;  A=(Z<:+R<:+T2)^;  0=instantaneous  par¬ 
ticle  azimuth;  I=instantaneous  apparent  angle  of  incidence;  RZ=product  of  R  and 
Z  traces;  /RZ=integral  of  the  trace  above. 
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Figure  35.  P  arrivals  from  Cornwall  earthquake  at  CSA.  pP  and  sP  are  at 
approximate  times  for  h=16  km.  Filtered  1.5-3  Hz  bandpass.  .Trace  identifica 
tions  same  as  in  Figure  33. 
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Figure  36.  Velocity/attenuation  models  used  for  generation  of  synthetic 
seismograms:  Bache  et  al.  (1980)  and  Curtin  et  aT.  (1983)  (PULLI). 


Figure  37.  Vertical  component  S/Lg  synthetics,  0-5  Hz,  explosion  in  CANSD  model 
listed  in  Table  IV.  Note  different  amplitude  scales  as  indicated.  A=980  km. 
Short  period  seismometer  filter;  T  =0.5  sec,  h  =0.7  critical. 
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O  Figure  39.  Synthetic  seismograms  and  spectra  for  explosion  source  at  different  Jt 

depths.  Pul  1  i  model,  A=300  km,  0-5  Hz  bandpass.  A,  seismograms  (note  that  late 
arrival  for  H=0  is  clipped);  B,  spectra  of  S/Lg. 
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Figure  40.  Synthetic  seismograms  for  Eastern  U.S.:  A, 
effect  of  focal  depth.  Pull i  model,  A=156  km,  45°  dip 
slip,  0=75°,  0-5  Hz  bandpass;  B,  effect  of  orientation 
of  faulting,  Pul  1 i  model,  A=245  km,  H=5  km,  0-5  Hz  band¬ 
pass;  C,  effect  of  velocity  structure,  A=156  km,  45°  dip 
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Figure  41.  Crustal  Q  models  used  in  Figures  42  through  47.  Solid  curves, 
left  hand  scale:  1)  PQ=900;  2)  Q=700+200f;  3)  Q=900f°*3.  Dashed  curves, 
right  hand  scale:  4)  Q=60;  5)  Q=60f. 
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Figure  42.  Vertical  component  full  waveform  spectral  attenuation  (four  point 
averaged)  for  different  Q  models  for  explosion  source  in  simple  continental  model 
listed  in  Table  IV.  Qa=2Qg,  A=100  km,  h=5  km.  Note  dB  scales  are  different.  Q 
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Figure  43.  Radial  horizontal  (R)  and  vertical  (V)  full -waveform  synthetic  seismo¬ 
grams,  0-2  Hz,  for  explosion  in  simple  continental  model  listed  in  Table  IV  illus¬ 
trating  effects  of  different  Q  models.  Qa  «  2Qg,  A=100  km,  h=5  km.  Note  different 
amplitude  scales  as  indicated.  Q  listed  is  for^crust.  Mantle  Q  is  2X  crustal  Q  for 
high  Q  cases  and  equal  to  crustal  Q  for  low  Q  cases. 
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Figure  44.  Four  point  averaged  spectra  of  vertical  component  synthetics  shown 
In  Figure  43.  Note  dB  scales  are  different. 


Figure  46.  Full  waveform  synthetics.  Parameters  as  in  Figures  43  and  45. 
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Figure  47.  Four  point  averaged  spectra  of  vertical  component  synthetics  shown 
in  Figure  46. 
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Figure  48.  Comparison  of  data  with  synthetic  ground  motion:  A,  from  the  Long 
Island  Sound  earthquake;  B,  from  a  Rhode  Island  earthquake  (m.=2.7).  o,  g,  c 
and  m  identify  the  direct  arrival  and  the  three  successively  Beeper  crustal 
reflections,  resoecti vely.  Prefix  s  leaves  the  source  upward  as  an  S  wave. 
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Fiqure  49.  Synthetic  seismograms.  A  and  B,  variations  with  source  depth.  C 
variations  with  mantle  velocity  structure.  D,  variations  with  near  surface 
velocity  structure.  See  text  for  details. 
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Introduction 


This  report  has  been  divided  into  three  main  sections.  The  first  section 
gives  a  description  of  the  broad  band  digital  seismic  station  SRNY  installed 
near  the  Rondout  Associates,  Incorporated  (RAI)  offices  in  Stone  Ridge,  New 
York.  Included  in  the  discussion  are  software  descriptions  to  programs  for 
data  recording  as  well  as  playback.  An  important  aspect  of  the  data  retrieval 
software  is  that  the  data  is  put  into  the  Center  for  Seismic  Studies  (CSS) 
format  version  2.6  and  is  easily  transferred  from  RAI  to  CSS  over  the  computer 
network. 

The  second  section  gives  details  of  the  data  analysis  methods  used  in 
studying  broad  band  and  array  data.  Although  several  methods  have  been  stu¬ 
died,  much  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  the  adaptive  polarization  method 
which  has  shown  promise  as  a  single  station  location  tool. 

The  final  section  documents  software  that  has  been  implemented  on  both 
the  RAI  SUN  microcomputer,  raisun,  and  the  CSS  SUN,  css-sun.  These  programs 
have  been  designed  for  ease  of  use  and  make  extensive  use  of  the  graphics 
capabilities  of  the  SUN  computer. 


Broad  Band  Seismic  Station 


In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States,  there  are  now  three 
broad  band  digital  seismic  stations  in  operation;  the  regional  seismic  test 
network  station  in  the  Adirondacks  (RSNY)  (Taylor  and  Qualheim,  1983),  the  SRO 
station  in  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  station  located  in  Stone  Ridge, 
New  York  (SRNY)  operated  by  Rondout  Associates,  Incorporated  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  These  three  stations  make  a  large  aperture  tripartite 
array  of  digital  broad  band  seismometers.  The  Stone  Ridge  station  will  be 
described  in  detail  below. 

SRNY  is  located  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Catsk ill  range  at 
41.849°N,  74.151°W.  The  sensors  sit  on  a  concrete  pier  that  was  poured  on 
Paleozoic  limestone  bedrock  two  meters  below  the  surface.  A  6'  by  9'  concrete 


box  houses  the  sensors  and  digitizing  electronics  and  is  covered  with  a  half 
meter  of  soil  (Figure  la).  Power  and  signal  cables  extend  underground  from 
the  vault  site  to  the  RAI  offices  approximately  400  meters  distant  where  the 
recording  electronics  are  housed. 

Inside  the  vault  (Figure  lb)  are  the  three  seismometers  as  well  as 
amplifiers,  anti-alias  filters,  digitizer,  multiplexer,  and  line  driver  pur¬ 
chased  from  Refraction  Technology.  The  sensors  are  Wielandt  wide-band  feed¬ 
back  seismometers  which  are  flat  to  velocity  from  .2  to  20  seconds  and  have  a 
140  dB  dynamic  range.  Output  from  the  seismometers  is  amplified,  digitized  at 
approximately  60  samples  per  second  per  channel,  multiplexed  and  transmitted 
by  cable  to  the  recording  station  (Figure  lc).  A  16  bit  digitizing  scheme  is 
used  with  14  bit  mantissa  and  a  2  bit  exponent.  Each  gain  step  is  12  dB  mak¬ 
ing  the  dynamic  range  of  the  digitized  signal  120  dB. 

At  the  recording  station  end,  the  digitized  signals  are  sent  to  both  a 
Columbia  PC  which  controls  the  digital  recording  of  the  signals  and  a 
digital-to-analog  converter  where  any  one  of  the  signals  may  be  chosen  to  be 
input  to  a  Helicorder  (Figure  2).  Paper  records  from  the  Helicorder  offer  a 
quick  look  at  the  seismic  activity  and  are  very  useful  in  identifying  problems 
with  the  seismometers.  Time  is  provided  to  both  the  digital  and  analog 
recording  devices  by  a  Kinemetrics  satellite  clock.  The  Columbia  formats  the 
data  and  time  information  for  recording  and  then  writes  that  data  to  one  of 
two  tape  recorders  (3M  1/4"  cartridge  drives  with  controllers,  assembled  by 
Secondary  Computer  Storage).  The  1/4"  magnetic  tape  cartridges  each  have  a 
capacity  of  67  megabytes  which  corresponds  to  38  hours  of  data.  Using  two 
transports,  a  total  of  76  hours  of  data  can  be  recorded  unattended.  Control 
of  the  tape  drives  and  recording  by  the  Columbia  is  provided  through  two  pro¬ 
grams,  scs  and  rai.  Descriptions  of  these  programs  and  the  data  format  used  to 
record  on  the  1/4"  cartridges  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C- 

As  part  of  the  station  operation,  2ach  new  tape  cartridge  must  be  certi¬ 
fied  and  a  table  of  bad  blocks  generated  and  stored  in  blocks  8  and  9.  The 
bad  block  information  allows  the  tape  drive  to  skip  those  blocks  when  record¬ 
ing.  The  transport  not  being  used  to  record  data  is  used  for  this  task  but  as 
the  Columbia  is  not  a  multitasking  machine,  a  second  computer  must  be  used  for 
certification  and  playback.  At  RAI,  a  SUN  Microsystems  workstation  is  used 


for  these  tasks  as  well  as  for  data  analysis  and  transfer  to  the  Center  for 
Seismic  Studies.  Descriptions  of  the  certification  and  playback  routines  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  D. 


Analysis  Techniques 


Polarization  Analysis 

Polarization  analysis  or  polarization  filtering  has  come  to  include  a 
broad  range  of  analysis  techniques.  Although  the  utility  and  methodology  of 
these  different  techniques  are  extremely  diverse,  they  share  common  charac¬ 
teristics;  all  of  the  methods  require  multiple  components  of  motion,  usually  a 
vertical  and  two  horizontals,  and  one  or  more  of  the  components  is  rotated  to 
a  new  direction.  Of  the  many  three  component  methods,  most  rely  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  horizontil  radial  direction.  The  horizontal  components  are 
rotated  to  the  appropriate  radial  and  transverse  direction  and  then  further 
processed  to  aid  identification  of  and/or  enhance  the  arrivals. 

Sutton  and  Pomeroy  (1963)  applied  polarization  methods  to  analog  data. 
After  rotating  the  horizontal  components  to  the  radial  and  transverse  direc¬ 
tions,  they  produced  traces  of  radial  times  vertical  and  the  integral  of 
radial  times  vertical  to  help  distinguish  between  the  motions  of  compres- 
sional,  vertically  polarized  shear,  and  Rayleigh  waves.  Phinney  and  Smith 
(1963)  developed  a  method  for  distinguishing  between  P and  SV  type  motion  in 
digital  data.  Using  a  small  time  window,  the  data  were  fit  by  a  least  squares 
line  in  the  vertical  radial  plane.  The  angle  obtained  was  indicative  of  the 
type  of  motion. 

Polarization  filters  are  used  to  enhance  the  arrivals  traveling  in  a 
specified  direction  and  thus  phase  identification  is  made  easier  through  their 
use.  Shimshoni  and  Smith  (1964)  multiplied  a  time  averaged  cross-product  of 
the  radial  and  vertical  components  by  the  vertical  and  radial  traces  to  aid 
identification.  They  also  computed  the  angle  of  incidence  using  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Phinney  and  Smith  (1963).  In  addition  to  computing  the 
least  squares  line  through  the  data  in  the  radial  vertical  plane,  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  the  motion  was  also  measured.  Valid  rectilinear  motion  was 


recognized  by  the  eccentricity  having  a  value  close  to  one  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  was  defined  only  where  this  was  true.  This  method  was  extended  to 
three  dimensions  by  Flinn  (1965)  who  computed  the  recti  1 inearity  of  particle 
motion  over  a  given  time  window  by  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  principal  axes 
of  the  covariance  matrix.  Deviation  from  the  specified  azimuth  and  angle  of 
incidence  was  measured  from  the  largest  principal  axis  of  the  covariance 
matrix.  The  recti  1  inear ity  and  direction  were  then  combined  as  a  gain  func¬ 
tion  used  to  modulate  the  amplitudes  of  the  output  traces.  Other  polarization 
methods  have  been  developed  for  use  on  multichannel  data  (Samson  and  Olson, 
1981). 

Two  types  of  polarization  analysis  have  been  studied.  One  is  based  on 
the  earlier  work  of  Sutton  and  Pomeroy  (1963)  and  is  a  point  by  point  instan¬ 
taneous  method;  the  other  we  call  adaptive  polarization  analysis  and  has 
proved  to  be  the  more  useful  of  the  two  in  terms  of  earthquake  location. 

Instantaneous  Polarization 

Instantaneous  polarization  filtering  was  developed  for  use  with  analog 
records  by  Sutton  and  Pomeroy  (1963)  and  has  been  adapted  to  be  used  on  digi¬ 
tal  data.  Assuming  a  back  azimuth  to  the  event  from  the  station,  the  horizon¬ 
tals  can  be  rotated  into  radial  and  transverse  directions.  The  product  trace 
RZ  and  its  integral  are  plotted  in  addition  to  instantaneous  values  of  abso¬ 
lute  amplitude,  azimuth,  and  angle  of  incidence.  The  collection  of  these 
traces  is  indicative  of  specific  types  of  seismic  motion.  A  description  of 
how  these  parameters  are  obtained  follows. 

Denote  the  three  orthogonal  components  of  the  station  as  N,  E,  and  Z  for 
the  north-south  horizontal,  east-west  horizontal,  and  vertical  records, 
respectively.  The  great  circle  azimuth  9'  that  the  earthquake  signals  are 
theoretically  following  is  usually  known  so  the  radial  and  transverse  com¬ 
ponents  of  motion  can  be  easily  computed 

R  a  N  cos  9'  +  E  sin  0' 


T  *  E  cos  0'  -  N  sin  0' . 


(9 


The  radial  and  transverse  components  are  valuable  in  discriminating  between 
energy  polarized  in  the  radial  direction  (i.e.  P,  SV,  and  Rayleigh)  and  that 
polarized  in  the  transverse  direction  (SH  and  Love  waves).  Picking  arrival 
onsets  may  be  difficult  even  when  the  horizontals  have  been  properly  rotated. 
To  aid  in  making  better  time  picks,  the  absolute  amplitude  of  the  signal  is 
plotted. 


A  =  (N2  +  E2  +  Z2)1/2 

In  general,  the  amplitude  of  an  arrival  will  be  larger  on  this  trace  than  on 
any  of  the  individual  components.  The  instantaneous  azimuth  relative  to  the 
radial  direction  and  apparent  angle  of  incidence  between  the  radial  and  verti¬ 
cal  components  are  given  by 

0  =  tan_1(T/R) 
and  I  =  tan"l(R/Z) 

respectively.  In  addition  to  indicating  the  apparent  velocity  of  an  arrival, 
the  angle  of  incidence  helps  distinguish  between  P  and  SV  type  motion  as,  for 
a  given  azimuth,  the  two  different  types  of  motion  will  have  opposite  signs. 
The  angle  of  incidence  is  also  used  to  distinguish  between  rectilinear  motion 
and  elliptical  motion.  Rectilinear  motion  will  give  a  constant  angle  of 
incidence  whereas  elliptical  motion  will  rotate  through  all  angles  of 
incidence.  The  final  two  traces  computed  for  the  polarization  analysis  are 
the  product  of  the  radial  and  vertical  components  RZ  and  its  integral  J^RZ  dt. 
RZ  will  be  positive  for  P  type  motion,  negative  for  S  type  motion  and  oscilla¬ 
tory  for  Rayleigh  wave  motion  and  its  integral  will  increase,  decrease,  and 
oscillate,  respectively.  A  synopsis  of  how  most  of  these  traces  respond  to 
different  types  of  wave  motion  can  be  found  in  Table  I. 

The  weaknesses  of  this  type  of  polarization  filtering  are  found  primarily 
in  the  azimuth  and  angle  of  incidence  determinations.  Both  are  unstable  at 
low  signal-to-noise  ratios  (S/N).  Thus,  when  both  horizontal  components  are 
near  zero,  the  azimuth  is  unreliable  and  similarly,  when  the  vertical  and 
radial  components  are  near  zero,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  unreliable.  Figure 


3  shows  an  instantaneous  polarization  filter  applied  to  a  synthetic  P-wave 
arriving  at  a  45°  angle  of  incidence.  Because  the  motion  is  strictly  congres¬ 
sional,  as  seen  on  the  RZ  and  RZ  traces,  there  are  no  arrivals  on  the 
transverse  component.  Both  the  azimuth  and  angle  of  incidence  traces  show 
erratic  fluctuations  before  and  after  the  arrival  and  relatively  stable 
behavior  during  the  signal.  Where  the  radial  and  vertical  traces  pass  through 
zero,  however,  the  azimuth  and  angle  of  incidence  become  unstable. 

The  azimuth  trace,  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  two  horizontal  com¬ 
ponents,  is  also  sensitive  to  the  angle  of  incidence  of  a  passing  wave  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  SH  motion  mixed  in  with  the  arrival.  A  P-wave 
arriving  at  near  vertical  incidence  will  have  very  little  motion  in  the  hor¬ 
izontal  directions.  The  small  S/N  resulting  will  make  the  azimuth  erratic. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  for  a  near  vertically  incident  SV  wave  as  the 
motion  for  this  phase  would  be  predominantly  on  the  horizontals.  However,  if 
there  is  SH  energy  arriving  at  the  same  instant,  then  an  unreliable  azimuth 
would  result. 

Figure  4  demonstrates  the  results  of  applying  the  instantaneous  polariza¬ 
tion  filter  to  a  synthetic  Rayleigh  wave.  As  in  the  P-wave  example,  the  9 
trace  is  unstable  where  R  is  near  zero.  The  I  trace,  however,  is  stable 
because  the  R  and  Z  traces  are  never  both  near  zero.  All  of  the  other  traces 
behave  as  expected. 


Adaptive  Polarization 

Unlike  the  instantaneous  polarization  method,  adaptive  polarization  does 
not  require  an  a-priori  knowledge  of  the  azimuth  to  the  source  although  that 
information  is  easily  incorporated,  eliminates  a  180  degree  ambiguity  inherent 
in  the  calculations,  and  helps  in  the  identification  of  phases.  Because  no 
assumptions  are  made  as  to  the  direction  of  motion,  this  method  could  be  an 
important  tool  for  studying  situations  where  the  source  is  not  stationary.  We 
have  called  this  method  "adaptive"  because  rather  than  rotating  the  horizontal 
components  to  their  assumed  radial  and  transverse  directions,  they  are  rotated 
to  the  direction  of  maximum  signal  and  do  not  represent  the  motion  in  a  single 
direction.  Along  with  the  adaptive  horizontal  components,  the  apparent 
azimuth  and  angle  of  incidence  are  plotted. 
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Initially  we  assume  three  component  data  from  a  digital  seismic  station 
and  rectilinear  motion  at  a  constant  azimuth  and  angle  of  incidence.  Later  in 
the  discussion,  we  will  consider  simultaneous  arrivals  from  different  direc¬ 
tions  and  non-recti  linear  motion.  We  seek  to  determine  the  azimuth  and  angle 
of  incidence  over  a  small  time  window;  one  that  is  at  least  as  long  as  one  or 
two  cycles  of  the  predominant  frequency.  The  azimuth  is  determined  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  zero  lag  cross  covariance  between  the  two  horizontal  components  as  a 
function  of  azimuth  angle.  The  angle  at  which  this  function  is  zero  is  the 
azimuth  at  which  the  predominant  direction  of  motion  within  the  window  will  be 
traveling.  The  horizontal  components  of  motion  as  functions  of  the  north  (N) 
and  east  (E)  horizontals  and  the  azimuth  (0)  are  written: 

Hi(t)  =  N(t)  cos  0  +  E(t)  sin  0  (1) 

H2(t)  =  E(t)  cos  9  -  N(t)  sin  0 

and,  the  cross-covariance  between  Hx  ancj  h2  at  zero  lag  is: 

1  n 

ccvo  ■  -  ZRl(t)  «2<t> 

"  1*0 

where  H(t)-H(t)-M^  and-H^  is  the  mean  value  of  H(t)  over  the  interval.  In 

terms  of  N  end  E: 

ccvo(0)  =  a  cos  29  +  b  sin  20  (2) 

where  a=l/nT,N(t)E(t)  and  b=l/n£(E2{t)-fi2(t))/2.  Sett  ing  (2)  equal  to  zero 
and  solving  for  0: 

9  =  1/2  tan'1  (-a/b)  (3) 

The  azimuth  9  obtained  from  (3)  will  be  between  -45°  and  45°  and  could  be 
either  the  radial  or  transverse  direction  or  either  of  their  supplements.  To 
distinguish  the  component  with  the  predominant  motion,  we  examine  the  behavior 
of  (2).  The  zero  lag  cross-covariance  as  a  function  of  azimuth  is  a  sinusoid 
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with  a  single  cycle  between  azimuths  -45°  and  +45°.  The  value  of  the  function 
will  be  positive  when  the  true  direction  of  motion  is  within  the  quadrant 

bracketed  by  and  H2.  From  this  configuration,  increasing  9  brings  Hj 
closer  to  the  predominant  direction  of  motion  and  decreasing  0  brings  Hg 
closer.  Thus,  if  9  is  an  azimuth  where  the  ccvQ(e)  iS  crossing  from  positive 
values  to  negative  ones  then  the  direction  of  predominant  motion  and  if 
9  is  an  azimuth  where  the  ccvQ{0)  is  crossing  from  negative  to  positive 
values,  then  is  the  direction  of  predominant  motion.  The  proper  direction 
is  easily  determined  by  examining  (2)  at  0=0  where  ccvQ(0)=a.  Because  there 
is  only  one  cycle  between  -45°  and  +45°,  if  a  is  positive,  the  azimuth 
obtained  is  the  direction  of  largest  motion.  If  a  is  negative,  then  the 
direction  of  largest  motion  is  at  0+90°.  This  azimuth  is  used  to  rotate  the 
horizontal  components  to  the  radial  and  transverse  directions  at  the  center  of 
the  window.  The  window  is  then  advanced  one  sample  and  the  process  repeated. 

The  apparent  angle  of  incidence  is  calculated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  azimuth.  For  this  measurement,  the  adapted  radial  and  vertical  components 
are  used  as  the  orthogonal  components  from  which  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
determined. 

An  estimate  of  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  azimuth  and  angle  of 
incidence  measurements  is  obtained  through  the  maximum  value  of  the  zero  lag 
cross-correlation  function.  At  its  maximum  value,  where  the  predominant 
direction  of  motion  bisects  and  H2,  the  zero  lag  cross-correlation  function 
(ccfo(0+450))  will  be  between  0  and  1,  inclusive.  A  large  value  is  indicative 
of  strong  rectilinear  motion  over  the  window  and  a  small  value  indicates  the 
lack  thereof.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  rectilinear  motion,  confidence  in 
the  results  obtained  is  also  small  and  we  expect  the  error  to  be  close  to  90°. 
Conversely,  a  large  value  for  ccfQ(0+450)  indicates  strong  rectilinear  motion 
and  should  have  an  error  close  to  0°.  This  subjective  error  evaluation  can  be 
written. 


error  =  9O°(l-ccfo(0+45°) ) 

Error  determined  in  this  manner  is  not  an  absolute  quantity  but  rather  a  rela¬ 
tive  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  value. 


Because  the  method  presented  here  relies  on  the  determination  of  the 
predominant  direction  of  motion,  the  question  arises;  “What  angle  would  be 
determined  if  two  uncorrelated  signals  arrived  at  the  station  at  the  same  time 
from  different  directions?".  Let  the  two  uncorrelated  signals  be  x(t)  and 
y(t)  where  the  standard  deviations  of  x  and  y  are  equal  and  define  the  north 
and  east  components  of  motion  as 

N(t)  =  j  x(t)  +  k  y(t)  (4) 

E(t)  *  n  x(t)  +  m  y(t) 

j,  k,  n,  and  m  are  scaling  factors  which  can  be  set  to  simulate  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  direction  and  amplitude  for  x  and  y.  Substituting  the  values  for  N 
and  E  in  (4)  into  equation  (3) 

-  (jx  +  ky) (nx  +  my) 

(n2x2  +  n^y2  +  2nmxy  -  j2x2  -  k2y2  -  2jkxy)/2 

Because  x  and  y  are  not  correlated,  the  xy  terms  tend  to  zero  as  the  length 
of  the  series  gets  large.  Rewriting  (5) 

2  (njx2  +  kmy2) 

((j2  -  n2)x2  +  (k2  -  m2)^) 

Equation  (6)  may  be  used  to  predict  9  for  two  time  series  passing  a  station  at 
different  azimuths.  The  worst  case  occurs  when  the  two  wavetrains  are  travel¬ 
ing  at  azimuths  45°  apart,  for  when  one  of  the  signals  is  showing  no  correla¬ 
tion  at  its  azimuth,  the  other  will  be  at  a  maximum.  If  the  two  signals  are 
orthogonal,  then  the  proper  azimuth  would  be  chosen. 

The  above  analysis  is  valid  only  in  the  case  that  the  two  signals  are  not 
coherent.  When  the  two  signals  are  perfectly  coherent  then  the  azimuth  deter¬ 
mined  will  be  that  of  the  vector  sum  of  the  two  signals.  Partial  coherency 
would  result  in  some  combination  of  the  completely  non-coherent  result  and  the 
perfectly  coherent  result. 


0  =  1/2  tan'1 


0  =  1/2  tan*1 < 
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In  Figure  5,  we  show  synthetic  vertical  and  horizontal  components  to  be 
used  as  the  input  to  the  polarization  program.  The  modulated  arrivals  on  the 
horizontal  components  represent  a  constant  amplitude  signal  that  rotates 
smoothly  in  azimuth.  A  constant  amplitude  vertical  component  maintains  an 
unchanging  angle  of  incidence.  The  results  of  processing  this  data  with  the 
polarization  program  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  There  are  six  output  traces;  the 
vertical,  adapted  radial,  and  adapted  transverse  components  of  motion,  the 
product  of  the  radial  and  vertical  traces,  and  the  azimuth  and  angle  of 
incidence  traces  plotted  with  error  bars.  The  radial  trace  exhibits  a  con¬ 
stant  amplitude  and  the  transverse  component  shows  very  little  motion  at  all. 
Thus,  the  radial  follows  the  predominant  direction  of  motion.  In  the  case  of 
a  short  duration  arrival,  the  rz  trace  would  help  to  identify  the  first 
arrival  and  its  direction  but  in  this  case,  where  the  signal  is  continuous,  rz 
has  little  use.  The  azimuth  trace  tracks  the  motion  of  the  rotating  arrival 
quite  well  and  shows  very  little  error.  The  same  is  true  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  trace  where  there  is  no  change  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
analysis. 

For  the  second  example,  two  independent  samples  of  random  noise  were  com¬ 
bined  on  the  N,  E  and  Z  components  of  motion  to  simulate  one  set  of  arrivals 
traveling  at  0°  azimuth,  72°  angle  of  incidence  with  an  amplitude  of  1000  and 
another  set  of  arrivals  traveling  N45°E,  55°  angle  of  incidence  and  amplitude 
547  (amplitudes  are  relative).  In  terms  of  the  independent  non-coherent  time 
series  x(t)  and  y(t) : 


N(t)  =  3.0  x(t)  +  y(t) 

E(t)  ■  y(t) 

Z(t)  *  x ( t )  +  y(t) 

Using  these  number  in  equation  (6),  we  obtain  values  of  6°  for  the  azimuth  and 
67°  for  the  angle  of  incidence  (assuming  an  azimuth  of  6°  for  the  radial 
trace).  The  results  of  the  polarization  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  The 
azimuth  trace  is  centered  about  6°  over  the  length  of  the  trace  in  excellent 
agreement  with  the  theory.  Error  for  the  azimuth  is  large  and  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  arrival  sets  are  traveling  at  azimuths  45°  apart;  the  worst 
possible  case.  For  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  measured  value  of  67°  is  also 


in  excellent  agreement  with  theory  and  in  this  case  the  error  is  very  small. 
The  small  error  arises  because  the  two  arrival  groups  are  traveling  at  similar 
angle  of  incidence  in  the  vertical  plane  at  6°  azimuth. 

On  23  October  1984,  a  small  earthquake  occurred  in  the  Adirondack  moun¬ 
tains  of  New  York.  The  event  was  located  by  the  Lamont-Doherty  short  period 
network  in  upstate  New  York  at  43.603°N,  73.9il°W  with  a  depth  of  .31  kilome¬ 
ters  and  a  coda  length  magnitude  of  3.4.  The  event  was  also  recorded  by  the 
RSTN  station  RSNY  and  by  SRNY,  both  broad  band,  three  component  stations. 
Both  sets  of  broad  band  data  were  used  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  event  with 
the  adaptive  polarization  method.  The  results  for  station  RSNY  are  shown  in 
Figure  8.  Three  locations  were  obtained  using  the  two  stations.  The  first 
two  were  determined  using  the  S-P  time  to  obtain  a  distance  along  the  deter¬ 
mined  azimuth  and  the  third  was  taken  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  azimuths. 
As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  9,  all  three  of  the  broad  band  locations  are  within 
30  kilometers  of  the  location  determined  by  the  short  period  network. 


Beam  Forming 

Beam  forming  determines  the  azimuth  and  apparent  velocity  of  energy  mov¬ 
ing  across  an  array  of  seismometers.  Cross-correlations  over  a  small  window 
length  between  each  pair  of  stations  of  a  three  component  array  are  used  to 
identify  coherent  signals  moving  across  the  array.  The  position  of  the  max¬ 
imum  of  the  cross-correlation  function  determines  the  time  it  takes  coherent 
energy  to  travel  between  stations.  Repeating  the  procedure  for  all  three 
pairs  of  stations  gives  the  travel  times  between  each  pair  of  stations  from 
which  the  horizontal  slowness  and  azimuth  can  be  determined.  Moving  the  win¬ 
dow  along  the  trace  gives  the  azimuth  and  apparent  slowness  as  functions  of 
time.  A  crude  estimate  of  the  error  can  also  be  obtained  by  summing  the  travel 
times  between  the  stations.  For  a  coherent  plane  wave  traveling  across  the 
array,  the  travel  time  sum  should  be  zero. 

When  using  the  beam  forming  method,  the  size  of  the  array  is  an  important 
consideration.  While  small  arrays  (a  few  kilometers  across)  require  smaller 
lags  between  stations  and  are  less  apt  to  correlate  two  different  arrival 
phases,  they  are  less  sensitive  to  small  changes  in  azimuth  and  slowness.  In 
contrast,  large  arrays  are  sensitive  to  small  changes  in  the  azimuth  and 
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slowness  but  the  large  lags  needed  to  do  the  cross-correlation  increase  the 
computation  time  and  it  is  easy  for  a  particular  phase  recorded  at  one  station 
to  have  a  high  cross-correlation  with  a  different  phase  recorded  at  another 
station. 

For  demonstration  purposes,  synthetic  P  waves  with  a  45°  angle  of 
incidence  were  generated  assuming  the  geometry  of  the  Catsk ill  Seismic  Array 
(Figure  10).  Results  of  beam  forming  this  data  are  shown  in  Figure  11.  This 
method,  like  the  adaptive  polarization  method,  uses  a  small  window  of  data  to 
obtain  its  results  and,  therefore,  is  insensitive  to  zero  crossings  within  the 
arrival.  During  the  arrival,  the  error  trace  is  very  small  and  both  the  slow¬ 
ness  and  azimuth  traces  are  stable.  If  each  station  in  the  array  has  three 
components,  the  component  with  the  best  S/N  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Particular  phases  may  have  better  S/N  on  different  components  in 
which  case,  the  analysis  can  be  done  on  all  of  the  different  components. 


Slowness  Stackinc 


Slowness  (velocity-1)  stacking  uses  the  knowledge  of  an  earthquake's  epi¬ 
center  (thereby  fixing  the  great  circle  azimuth)  to  determine  an  estimate  of 
the  apparent  slowness.  An  apparent  slowness  (p)  is  assumed  and  the  traces 
from  the  same  component  of  all  stations  are  shifted  relative  to  one  another 
and  summed  (stacked).  Repeating  the  procedure  for  a  range  of  p's  yields  a 
display  of  p  versus  time.  The  maximum  values  of  this  display  should  appear 
where  the  energy  has  been  summed  coherently,  giving  the  apparent  slowness  at 
which  the  wave  crossed  the  array.  Figure  12  is  a  slowness  stack  of  the  same 
data  used  in  the  beam  forming  example.  Although  the  maximum  is  spread  out 
over  a  large  range  of  slownesses,  it  is  still  easy  to  pick.  The  slowness 
stack  of  a  synthetic  Rayleigh  wave  traveling  across  the  array  at  5  km/sec  is 
shown  in  Figure  13.  There  is  clearly  a  maximum  at  0.2  sec/km  but  there  are 
also  other  large  amplitude  traces.  These  are  the  result  of  aliasing  and 
demonstrate  that  care  must  be  exercised  when  using  this  method. 


Synthetic  seismograms  are  an  important  part  of  the  analysis  procedure  for 
determining  the  depth  and  orientation  of  an  event  as  well  as  helping  to  verify 


velocity  depth  functions  along  the  propagation  path.  Accurate  depths  for 
earthquakes  are  usually  determined  employing  phases  reflected  from  the  surface 
near  the  source.  At  teleseismic  distances,  the  depth  of  shallow  focus  earth¬ 
quakes  is  difficult  to  determine  to  better  than  10  kilometers;  the  initial 
arrivals  overlap  the  surface  reflected  phases  and  limit  the  ability  to  pick 
phases  arriving  within  a  second  of  each  other.  More  sophisticated  techniques 
lose  resolution  because  of  low  short-period  energy.  At  local  distances,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  still  a  substantial  amount  of  high  frequency  energy  in  the  coda 
and  discrimination  of  these  phases  is  easier. 

Synthetic  seismograms  computed  for  a  suite  of  depths  using  the  Pulli 
model  (Figure  32)  show  the  sensitivity  of  the  different  phases  to  depth  of 
focus  (Figure  33).  Except  for  the  direct  arrival,  the  primary  phases  arrive 
earlier  with  increasing  focal  depth  and  the  surface  reflected  phases  arrive 
later.  For  this  model,  assuming  that  the  arrivals  could  be  picked  to  an  accu¬ 
racy  of  0.1  seconds  and  that  there  are  no  other  errors,  the  depth  could  be 
determined  to  better  than  .5  km  using  a  single  station.  Of  course,  the  depth 
determination  is  extremely  model  dependent  and  misidentif ication  of  phases  can 
also  lead  to  unreliable  depths. 

Once  a  good  match  to  the  arrival  times  has  been  obtained,  then  the  task 
of  matching  the  amplitudes  is  pursued.  Relative  amplitudes  and  polarities  of 
the  various  phases  are  controlled  by  the  fault  orientation.  Any  fault  orien¬ 
tation  may  be  decomposed  into  a  linear  combination  of  three  primary  fault 
types:  a  vertical  strike  slip  fault  striking  45°;  a  vertical  dip  slip  fault; 
and  a  dip  slip  fault  dipping  at  45°  (Figure  34).  By  combining  the  three  basic 
fault  types  into  different  fault  configurations,  the  best  fit  or  fits  of  syn¬ 
thetic  data  to  recorded  data  can  be  found  (Pearce,  1977). 

Unfortunately,  for  small  events,  the  P  waves  at  regional  and  teleseismic 
distances  recorded  with  high  quality  digital  instruments  do  not  have  adequate 
signal  to  noise  ratios  for  detailed  analysis  of  the  compressional  arrivals  and 
more  reliance  must  be  placed  on  analyses  of  the  whole  seismogram,  since  signal 
to  noise  is  much  greater  for  later  phases,  e.g.  Pg,  Sn,  Lg,  LR,  and  LQ.  The 
work  of  Street  and  Turcotte  (1977)  and  Herrmann  and  Goertz  (1981)  are  good 
examples  of  fruitful  attempts  in  this  direction  for  earthquakes  in  the  central 
and  eastern  United  States.  Synthesis  of  the  later  portions  of  a  complex 


seismogram  for  use  in  the  analyses  can  be  accomplished  fairly  efficiently  and 
capabilities  are  continually  improving  (e.g.  Bache  et  a!.,  1930;  Harvey,  1981; 
Herrmann  and  Goertz,  1981;  Sutton  and  Harvey,  1981).  The  "whole"  seismogram 
synthesis  program  of  Harvey,  1981*,  was  used  (on  CSS  computers)  for  generation 
of  the  synthetics  illustrated  in  this  report. 


Applications 


Long  Island  Earthquake 

The  results  of  applying  the  array  techniques  described  above  on  two  east 
coast  earthquakes  follow.  The  first  event,  an  mfe  3.5  Long  Island  Sound  earth¬ 
quake  on  21  October  1981,  was  listed  in  the  weekly  reports  of  the  preliminary 
determination  of  epicenters  (PDE)  as  having  a  depth  of  6  km  based  on  arrivals 
at  nine  stations.  The  second  event  occurred  in  Rhode  Island  on  4  April  1981 
and  was  not  listed  in  the  PDE.  Data  from  local  arrays  gave  a  magnitude  of  m^ 
2.7.  The  vertical  component  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  event  is  shown  in  Figure 
14  along  with  the  noise  and  S/Lg  signal  spectra.  The  corner  frequency  as 
determined  by  the  +/-  6dB  lines  drawn  on  the  spectrum  is  3  Hz.  From  2  to  9  Hz 
the  signal  is  about  40dG  above  the  noise  and  it  remains  well  above  the  noise 
down  to  .6  Hz.  Analysis  of  this  event  using  array  techniques  was  marred  by 
poor  data  at  one  of  the  CSA  stations  so  comparison  of  single  station  and  array 
techniques  would  be  unjustified.  However,  the  results  that  were  obtained  will 
be  presented  below. 

Figures  15  and  16  are  the  instantaneous  and  adaptive  polarizations  of  the 
p  waves  in  a  passband  between  1  and  3  Hz.  The  instantaneous  azimuth  and  angle 
of  incidence  traces  are  quite  noisy  although  some  stability  is  evident  in  the 
azimuth  trace  during  the  two  major  arrivals.  The  first  arrival  appears  to  be 
traveling  at  an  azimuth  2°  south  of  the  calculated  great  circle  path  and  the 
second  arrival,  although  inconsistent  in  azimuth,  comes  primarily  from  south 
of  the  great  circle  path  also.  The  adaptive  polarization  method,  shown  in 
this  figure  in  an  old  format,  gives  a  clearer  picture  of  the  same  arrivals. 
Both  the  first  and  second  arrival  groups  show  progressive  shifts  to  the  south 
through  the  wavetrain.  This  indicates  the  possibility  of  lateral  refraction 
to  the  south.  The  apparent  angle  of  incidence  trace  in  the  adaptive  scheme  is 


much  more  stable  than  in  the  instantaneous  case  giving  angles  of  50  and  53 
degrees  for  the  first  and  second  arrival  groups,  respectively.  Assuming  a 

Poisson's  ratio  of  1/4,  the  true  angles  of  incidence  would  be  47  and  51 
degrees. 

The  beam  forming  and  slowness  stack  of  the  same  arrivals  are  shown  in 
Figures  17  and  18.  The  azimuths  obtained  from  beam  forming  the  radial  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  p  wave  groups  are  similar  to  those  observed  using  the  polariza¬ 
tion  methods.  The  waves  arrive  generally  from  the  south  but  the  change  in 
azimuth  within  the  arrival  groups  is  not  indicated.  The  slowness  trace  gives 
apparent  velocities  of  6.33  to  7.19  km/sec  for  the  first  arrival  group  and  if 
the  true  angle  of  incidence  is  assumed  to  be  that  given  by  the  adaptive  polar¬ 
ization  analysis  then  velocities  of  4.6  to  5.3  km/sec  are  obtained.  The 
second  arrival  group  gives  an  apparent  velocity  of  3.3  km/sec  that  does  not 
coincide  with  the  larger  angle  of  incidence  determined  by  adaptive  polariza¬ 
tion;  a  near-surface  velocity  of  6.5  km/sec  is  determined  from  the  51  degree 
incidence  angle.  The  slowness  stack  results  agree  well  with  the  beam  forming 
analysis  giving  near-surface  velocities  of  4.9  to  5.3  km/sec  for  the  first 
arrival  group  and  6.2  km/sec  for  the  second.  Near-surface  velocities  of  4.9 
to  5.3  and  6.2  km/sec,  respectively,  are  obtained  when  these  apparent  veloci¬ 
ties  are  combined  with  the  incidence  angles  obtained  from  the  polarization 
analyses.  Thus,  the  slowness  stack  analysis  is  somewhat  more  consistent  than 
the  beam  forming  with  the  polarization  angles. 

Analysis  of  the  S/lg  part  of  the  wavetrain  are  shown  in  Figures  19 
through  22.  Instantaneous  polarization  shows  large  fluctuations  in  azimuth 
and  apparent  angle  of  incidence.  The  rotating  angle  of  incidence  after  second 
6  is  indicative  of  Rayleigh  type  motion.  The  RZ  trace  shows  motion  alternat¬ 
ing  between  P  and  Sy  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  angle  of  incidence  and  RZ 
traces  of  the  adaptive  polarization  results  (Figure  20).  The  azimuth  trace 
of  the  adaptive  results  shows  predominantly  transverse  motion  with  small 
inclusions  of  radial  motion  at  5.3  and  6.0  seconds.  In  contrast  to  the 
predominant  southward  deviations  of  the  P-waves,  the  S/Lg  group  tends  to 
arrive  more  to  the  north  of  the  great  circle  path.  This  may  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  lateral  refraction  but  with  the  plethora  of  wave  types 
present  in  the  S/Lg  part  of  the  wavetrain,  adaptive  azimuth  and  angle  of 
incidence  traces  cannot  be  completely  trusted.  The  array  methods  have  similar 


problems  determining  a  consistent  azimuth  and  slowness  (Figures  21  and  22). 
However,  at  the  beginning  of  the  S/Lg  group,  both  methods  give  apparent  velo¬ 
cities  of  4.4  km/sec  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figures. 

Rhode  Island  Earthqquake 

An  unfiltered  record  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  Rhode  Island  event 
is  shown  in  Figure  23  along  with  the  S/Lg  signal  and  noise  spectra.  The 
corner  frequency  for  this  event  is  around  3.3  Hz.  Results  of  polarization 
analysis  are  shown  in  Figures  24  and  25.  As  was  the  case  in  the  previous 
example,  the  azimuth  and  angle  of  incidence  traces  are  much  more  stable  in  the 
adaptive  method  than  in  the  instantaneous  method.  They  both  give  roughly  the 
same  results,  however,  especially  for  the  second  and  third  arrivals  which  have 
larger  amplitudes  than  the  first  arrival.  The  apparent  angle  of  incidence  for 
the  entire  group  of  arrivals  is  between  45  and  55  degrees,  similar  to  the  Long 
Island  Sound  event.  However,  unlike  the  previous  event,  these  P  waves  arrive 
farther  from  the  north  than  the  calculated  great  circle  path  predicts  rather 
than  farther  from  the  south.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising  as  the  tec¬ 
tonic  trend  in  the  area  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  calculated  great  circle 
paths  for  these  events.  Lateral  refraction  in  either  direction  offers  a  plau¬ 
sible  explanation  for  the  deviations.  Beam  forming  the  radial  component  of 
the  three  stations  (Figure  26)  gives  a  slightly  different  result  although 
there  is  only  one  small  spot  where  the  error  is  zero  (at  second  4.4).  The 
azimuth  obtained  here  is  7  degrees  south  of  the  calculated  great  circle  path. 
Beyond  second  4.4,  the  azimuth  does  swing  to  the  north,  but  the  error  trace, 
although  small,  is  not  zero  and  the  slownesses  are  unreasonable.  The  slowness 
determined  from  both  beam  forming  at  second  4.4  and  slowness  stacking  (Figure 
27)  are  identical  and  give  an  apparent  horizontal  velocity  of  7.3  km/sec. 
Assuming  from  the  polarization  results  a  49°  angle  of  incidence,  the  near¬ 
surface  velocity  is  5.5  km/sec  which  agrees  well  with  the  velocity  obtained 
from  the  Long  Island  Sound  event. 

Analysis  of  the  S/Lg  portion  of  the  Rhode  Island  event  is  presented  in 
Figures  28  through  31.  The  motion  in  this  part  of  the  coda  is  predominantly 
transverse  but  because  there  is  also  radial  energy  arriving  at  the  same  time, 
the  results  of  all  methods  are  in  doubt.  What  radial  motion  there  is,  is 
mostly  Sy  as  indicated  by  the  RZ  and  RZ  traces  of  the  instantaneous 


polarization.  The  "cleanest"  looking  results  are  obtained  from  the  adaptive 
polarization  method.  They  indicate  azimuths  that  vary  drastically  and 
apparent  angles  of  incidence  that  stay  close  to  zero  (horizontally  traveling  S 
waves).  The  apparent  velocity  near  the  beginning  of  the  arrival  group  from 
the  slowness  stack  and  beam  forming  is  around  4.7  km/sec. 


Descriptions  of  Analysis  Software 

The  software  presented  in  this  section  has  been  implemented  on  both 
raisun,  the  SUN  microcomputer  at  RAI,  and  on  css-sun,  the  SUN  at  the  Center 
for  Seismic  Studies.  Some  of  the  analysis  programs  presented  in  this  report 
have  yet  to  be  installed  on  the  SUNs  and  do  not  appear  here.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  but  need  to  be  converted  to  the  new  CSS  format.  CSS  formats  for  .wfdisc 
files  and  for  the  .wfmk  and  .wfplot  files  are  included  at  the  end  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Examples  of  the  outputs  for  many  of  the  programs  are  shown  in  Figures 
35  through  39 

Although  the  methodology  for  these  routines  was  developed  at  RAI,  many  of 
the  subroutines  used  in  their  implementation  were  written  for  use  in  the 
Seismic  Parameter  Extraction  Package  (SPEX)  (Wang  et  al.,  1983).  Access  to 
these  routines  has  been  graciously  provided  by  DARPA  through  the  CSS  and  by 
the  authors. 
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NAME  azdisp 

SYNOPSIS  azdisp  (waveform  prefix  from  track  ( tr ) ) 

DESCRIPTION 


Azdisp  displays  data  output  from  the  track  program  with  the  same  format 
and  options  used  in  "display".  The  major  difference  between  display  and 
azdisp  is  that  azdisp  assumes  that  there  are  eight  input  .w  files  and  plots 
tr.6.w  as  the  error  of  tr.5.w  and  tr.8.w  as  the  error  of  tr.7.w. 

SEE  ALSO  display,  track 


Figure  35. 


SYNOPSIS 


display  (event) -(station) -(channel ) 


DESCRIPTION 

The  display  program  is  an  interactive  tool  with  which  the  operator  can 
display  time  series  data  stored  in  the  digital  seismic  database  format  as 
defined  by  Berger  et  al.  (1983).  The  user  is  given  control  over  the  placement 
of  the  data  traces  on  the  screen,  their  amplitudes,  the  amount  of  data  to 
display,  and  the  placement  of  markers.  Most  of  the  operations  can  be  per¬ 
formed  on  either  the  entire  group  of  waveforms  or  on  individual  traces. 
Display's  main  purposes  are  to  allow  the  user  to  obtain  hard  copy  of  data  in 
flexible  format  and  to  make  available  a  method  of  marking  data  for  further 
processing. 

Display  can  be  initiated  in  a  number  of  ways  depending  on  the  data  that 
one  wishes  to  present.  Generally,  an  event  group  will  contain  many  different 
waveform  files  from  several  stations  with  up  to  nine  components  each.  If 
display  is  called  with  just  the  event  name,  then  the  first  nine  waveforms 
listed  in  the  wfdisc  file  will  be  displayed.  The  remaining  traces  can  be 
accessed  through  the  up/down  option  to  be  discussed  later.  The  screen  format 
is  saved  in  th.j  .wfplot  file  so  subsequent  calls  to  display  will  pick  up  where 
the  previous  session  left  off.  Display  may  also  be  called  with  the  event  and 
station  or  the  event  and  component  to  present  either  all  components  from  a 
particular  station  for  that  event  or  a  single  component  from  all  stations  for 
that  event.  If  only  a  single  trace  is  desired,  display  may  be  called  with 
event,  station,  and  component. 

Upon  initialization,  the  program  will  display  60  seconds  of  the  requested 
traces  (or  the  configuration  of  the  previous  session)  including  any  markers 
that  may  be  inside  the  time  interval,  identification  for  each  trace,  a  time 
line,  a  button  descriptor  line,  and  a  horizontal  menu.  The  traces  are  identi¬ 
fied  on  their  immediate  left  by  station  and  channel,  an  amplitude  measure  for 
the  trace,  and  in  small  characters  the  date  and  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
trace.  The  button  descriptor  line  at  the  top  of  the  screen  is: 
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group  operations:  accept  menu  item  alternate  menu  return 

where  the  underlined  items  appear  in  reversed  video.  Below  the  button  is 
printed  the  horizontal  menu  with  the  first  item  replot  in  reverse  video.  A 
menu  option  is  selected  by  moving  the  mouse  horizontally  over  the  mouse  pad 
until  the  desired  operation  appears  in  reverse  video.  Pressing  the  left  hand 
mouse  button  accept  menu  item  causes  the  desired  action  to  be  stored  until  the 
next  replot.  If  the  middle  alternate  menu  button  is  pushed,  then  the  indivi¬ 
dual  operations  menu  appears.  The  individual  operations  work  on  single  traces 
only  in  contrast  to  the  group  operations  which  perform  their  tasks  on  all  of 
the  traces.  Pressing  the  right  or  return  button  exits  the  program  and  returns 
the  user  to  the  shell . 

Group  operations: 

replot  redraws  the  entire  screen.  Several  operations  may  be  performed 

before  redrawing. 

time  shift  moves  the  time  window  through  which  the  data  is  displayed.  The 
user  is  queried  as  to  how  many  seconds  to  shift  the  window.  A 
positive  value  will  move  the  traces  to  the  left  and  a  negative 
one  will  move  them  to  the  right. 

expand/squash  sets  the  amount  of  data  to  be  displayed.  The  user  must  type  in 
the  number  of  seconds  to  be  displayed. 

amp  scale  multiplies  the  scale  factor  of  the  traces  by  the  given  amount. 
The  user  is  queried  for  the  amount. 

up/down  moves  the  entire  screen  of  traces  up  or  down  a  specified  number 

of  inches.  If  a  positive  number  is  specified,  the  traces  will 
all  move  up;  negative  moves  them  down.  Any  trace  which  is 
moved  out  of  the  range  of  the  screen  window  through  this  opera¬ 
tion  will  not  be  displayed  on  the  next  replot.  Conversely,  any 
trace  which  moves  into  the  screen  window  will  be  plotted. 

markers  is  an  on/off  switch  for  turning  the  markers  on  and  off.  The 

first  call  to  markers  turn  them  off,  the  next  on  and  so  forth. 


reset 


resets  the  plot  parameters  to  their  original  values  as  if 
display  were  being  called  for  the  first  time. 

save  raster  creates  a  file  "raster"  in  the  current  directory  and  places  a 
raster  screen  dump  in  it. 

Individual  Operations: 

replot  redraws  the  entire  screen.  Several  operations  may  be  performed 

before  replotting. 

shift  trace  works  the  same  way  that  time  shift  does  in  the  group  options 
except  that  after  typing  in  the  number  of  seconds  to  shift,  a 
vertical  bar  appears  {see  yank/put)  so  that  a  particular  trace 
may  be  picked  for  shifting. 

yank/put  moves  a  waveform  from  one  position  to  another  on  the  screen.  A 

vertical  bar  with  a  small  crosshair  appears  on  one  of  the 
traces  and  the  mouse  line  changes  to 

choose  option:  accept  accept  no  move 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  on  the  status  line  will  be  displayed 
the  relative  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  window  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  vertical  bar,  the  absolute  time  at  the  vertical  bar 
position,  and  the  amplitude  at  the  position  of  the  small  hor¬ 
izontal  crosshair.  By  moving  the  mouse  vertically  on  its  pad, 
the  vertical  bar  will  shift  from  trace  to  trace  as  it  enters 
the  amplitude  windows  of  the  individual  traces.  Moving  the 
mouse  horizontally  moves  the  bar  along  the  trace.  When  either 
the  left  or  middle  button  are  pushed,  the  waveform  on  which  the 
vertical  bar  is  drawn  is  chosen  as  the  one  to  be  moved.  A  hor¬ 
izontal  bar  will  then  appear  which  can  be  moved  vertically  with 
the  mouse.  When  the  desired  position  is  reached,  pushing 
either  the  left  or  middle  button  will  determine  where  that 
trace  will  be  plotted  on  the  next  call  to  replot.  If  at  any 
time,  the  right  (no  move)  button  is  pushed,  control  will  return 
the  group  menu  options. 
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scale 


erase 


unerase 


works  the  same  way  that  amp  scale  does  in  the  group  options 
except  that  after  typing  in  the  scale  factor,  the  vertical  bar 
appears  so  that  a  particular  trace  may  be  picked. 

removes  a  waveform  from  the  screen.  The  trace  to  be  erased  is 
chosen  using  the  vertical  bar. 

allows  the  user  to  decide  which  of  the  traces  currently  erased 
should  be  unerased.  Each  of  the  waveforms  not  displayed  is 
printed  on  the  mouse  line  in  succession 


station  channel:  accept  reject 


no  more. 


make  marker 


save  raster 


If  the  accept  button  is  pushed  then  that  trace  will  be  plotted 
on  the  next  call  to  replot.  Reject  means  that  the  trace  will 
remain  "erased"  and  no  more  returns  control  to  the  group  menu. 

allows  the  user  to  mark  individual  waveforms.  The  vertical  bar 
appears  and  when  the  proper  waveform  and  time  has  been  chosen 
the  program  queries  the  user  for  the  marker  name.  The  marker 
is  immediately  displayed  on  the  trace. 

creates  a  file  named  "raster"  in  the  current  directory  and 
places  a  raster  screen  dump  in  it. 


A  plot  file  is  generated  on  the  first  call  to  display.  The  name  of  this  file 
is  (event) .wfplot.  It  contains  information  on  the  placement  and  size  of  the 
traces,  how  much  time  to  display,  which  traces  to  display  and  what  time  to 
start  the  display.  Markers  are  placed  in  a  marker  file  (event). wfmk.  The 
marker  file  contains  station,  channel,  epochal  marker  time,  and  marker  name. 

Figure  36. 
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NAME  filter 

SYNOPSIS  filter  (-n)  (event)  (station)  (channel) 

DESCRIPTION 

The  corners  of  an  "ideal"  filter  in  the  frequency  domain  are  read  in  from 
the  input  parameter  file  "filterin'1  along  with  the  filter  length  and  window 
type.  The  ideal  filter  is  transformed  into  the  time  domain,  windowed, 
retransformed  to  the  frequency  domain,  and  plotted  for  inspection.  If  accept¬ 
able,  the  data  between  "start"  and  "end"  markers  in  the  .wfmk  file  (or  by 
default  the  entire  trace)  is  filtered  in  the  time  domain.  The  -n  option  omits 
the  plotting  of  the  filter  response.  If  the  file  "filterin'1  does  not  exist, 
one  is  created  in  the  current  directory.  The  available  windows  include 
Bartlett,  Hanning,  Hanning,  Blackman,  and  rectangular.  An  ideal  filter  is 
specified  by  giving  the  frequency  and  amplitude  of  the  corners.  For  instance, 
to  build  a  100  pt  10  Hz  high  pass  filter  with  a  Hanning  window,  one  might  put 
the  following  lines  in  the  the  "filterin'*  file. 

100  number  of  points  in  the  filter 

hn  window  (re=rect;  hn=Hanning;  hm=Hamming;  ba=Bartlett;  bl=Blackman) 

7.0  0.0  frequency  amplitude 
10.0  1.0  frequency  amplitude 

The  zero  and  nyquist  frequencies  need  not  be  specified.  They  are  assumed  to 
be  the  same  amplitude  as  the  lowest  and  highest  frequencies  given,  respec¬ 
tively.  Frequency  must  increase  with  successive  lines  in  the  input  file. 

FILES  filterin 

SEE  ALSO  display 


Figure  37. 
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NAME  ns pec 

SYNOPSIS  nspec  (transform  file  1  ( tf 1 ) )  (tf2)  ( tf 3 )  (tf4) 
DESCRIPTION 


Nspec  is  an  interactive  program  for  a  SUN  microcomputer  that  plots  up  to 
four  spectra  on  the  same  graph.  After  invoking  the  program,  an  input  parame¬ 
ter  file  "nspecin"  is  read  (or  created  if  one  does  not  exist)  and  a  button 
definition  line  appears  at  the  top  of  the  screen  in  reverse  video.  The  user 
is  given  the  option  of  plotting  the  spectra,  editing  the  input  parameters  or 
quitting  the  program.  Invoking  the  editing  option  produces  a  horizontal  mouse 
menu  whose  choices  are  selected  by  moving  the  mouse  across  the  mouse  pad  hor¬ 
izontally  and  pressing  the  accept  menu  item  button  on  the  mouse  (left  hand 
button).  The  menu  choices  are  given  below. 

replot  plot  the  spectra. 

frequency  limits  user  is  prompted  to  input  the  lower  and  upper  frequency  lim¬ 
its. 

dB  limits  user  is  prompted  to  enter  the  lower  and  upper  dB  limits. 

average  smoother  spectra  are  produced  by  averaging  adjacent  spectral 

estimates.  The  number  prompted  for  should  be  a  power  of  2. 

spectrum  type  two  types  of  spectrum  are  available,  either  Fourier  spec- 
trumm  for  use  with  transients  or  a  power  spectrum  for  use 
with  noise.  The  Fourier  spectrum  is  defined  as 

Fourier(f)  =  20  log1Q  (  j  x(f)  |  ) 

and  the  power  spectrum  is  defined  as 

power(f)  =  10  log1Q  (  |  x(f)  |  2/(N  A  t)) 

where  X(f)  =  At  Z  x(t)  e‘i27Tkt/N 
k=l 


log  scale 


the  frequency  scale  may  be  plotted  either  linear  (input  0) 
or  logrithmic  (input  1). 

When  the  spectra  have  been  plotted,  the  user  is  given  the  choice  via  the  but¬ 
ton  descriptor  line  of  saving  the  raster,  editing  the  inputs 
or  quitting  the  program.  Pushing  the  left  or  save  raster 
button  creates  a  file  named  "raster"  in  the  current  direc¬ 
tory  and  writes  a  versatec  raster  image  of  the  screen  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  program,  the  input  parameter  file 
"rspecin"  is  updated  to  reflect  the  changes  made  during  the 
course  of  the  program. 

FILES  nspecin 

SEE  ALSO  transform 


Figure  38. 
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NAME  specgram 

SYNOPSIS  specgram  (event)  (station)  (channel) 

DESCRIPTION 

Specgram  is  an  interactive  program  for  a  SUN  microcomputer  that  plots 
power  in  dB  as  a  grey  scale  with  horizontal  and  vertical  axis  of  time  and  fre¬ 
quency,  respectively.  The  time  series  being  analyzed  is  plotted  just  above 
the  spectrogram.  Input  parameters  are  read  from  file  "specgin"  which  is 
created  if  it  does  not  exist.  The  user  may  choose  to  plot  the  spectrogram, 
edit  the  input  parameters,  or  quit  the  program  after  invoking  it  by  pressing 
the  left,  middle,  or  right  button  of  the  mouse.  If  the  edit  option  is  chosen 
a  horizontal  menu  line  appears  whose  choices  are  selected  by  moving  the  mouse 
horizontally  over  the  mouse  pad.  The  option  is  chosen  by  pushing  the  left 

mouse  button  when  the  desired  option  appears  in  reverse  video.  The  options 
are  described  below. 

replot  plot  the  spectrogram. 

number  of  samples  the  number  of  points  in  a  single  transform  is  prompted  for. 
This  number  must  be  a  power  of  2. 

frequency  limits  user  is  prompted  to  give  lower  and  upper  frequency  limits. 

average  a  smoother  spectrum  is  produced  by  averaging  adjacent  spec¬ 

tral  estimates.  The  number  prompted  for  should  be  a  power 
of  2.  Resolution  along  the  frequency  axis  will  be 

decreased. 

dB  limits  user  is  prompted  to  give  the  lower  dB  limit  and  the  dB  step 

size.  There  are  nine  grey  shades  so  the  step  size  should  be 
appropriate  for  the  total  dB  range  that  is  being  plotted. 

(The  two  extremes  of  dB  are  given  after  plotting  the  spec¬ 

trogram.  ) 

title  a  30  character  title  may  be  entered  that  will  appear  across 

the  top  of  the  plot. 

When  the  spectrogram  has  been  plotted,  the  user  is  given  the  choice  of  saving 
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the  raster,  editing  the  inputs  or  quitting.  If  the  left  or 
save  raster  button  is  pushed,  a  file  named  "raster"  is 
created  and  a  versatec  raster  image  of  the  screen  written  to 
it.  The  portion  of  the  waveform  file  to  be  analyzed  is 
marked  with  "start"  and  "end"  markers  in  the  .wfmk  file.  If 
no  markers  exist,  then  the  first  10  seconds  of  data  are  used 
as  the  default. 

FILES  specgin 

SEE  ALSO  display 

Figure  39. 
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NAME  track 

SYNOPSIS  track  (event)  (station)  (vertical  channel) 
(output  prefix) 

DESCRIPTION 

Track  is  an  adaptive  polarization  technique  that  has  been  taylored  to 
track  the  largest  component  of  motion  in  three  component  data.  The  direction 
of  predominant  motion  is  determined  by  finding  the  zero  value  of  the  zero  lag 
cross  correlation  over  a  small  window  of  orthogonal,  three  component  data. 
The  size  of  the  cross  correlation  window  is  read  in  from  an  input  parameter 
file  "aziin"  (one  is  created  by  the  program  if  it  does  not  already  exist). 
The  length  of  the  input  data  to  be  analyzed  is  set  by  "start"  and  "end"  mark¬ 
ers  in  the  event. wfmk  file.  If  no  markers  are  present,  the  entire  trace  is 
analyzed. 

Output  traces  include  the  vertical,  adapted  radial,  and  adapted 
transverse  components  of  motion;  the  product  of  the  adapted  radial  and  verti¬ 
cal  traces;  the  azimuth  and  its  error;  and  the  angle  of  incidence  and  its 
error.  The  results  should  be  displayed  using  "azdisp"  on  a  SUN  microcomputer. 

FILES  aziin 

SEE  ALSO  azdisp 


Figure  35. 
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NAME  transform 

SYNOPSIS  transform  (event)  (station)  (channel) 

DESCRIPTION 

A  real  time  series,  or  a  specified  portion  of  a  real  time  series,  is 
transformed  into  the  frequency  domain.  The  program  checks  for  "start"  and 
"end"  markers  in  the  .wfmk  file.  If  they  exist  that  portion  of  the  data  is 
transformed;  if  not,  the  lesser  of  the  entire  file  or  10  seconds  is 
transformed.  Output  is  placed  in  the  file  event.#. t,  where  event  and  # 
correspond  to  the  .w  file  from  which  the  data  was  taken.  The  output  file  is 
2n+2  samples  long  where  n  is  the  power  of  2  greater  than  the  number  of  input 
samples.  Frequency  ranges  from  zero  to  nyquist  with  a  real  and  imaginary  sam¬ 
ple  at  each  frequency. 

x(0)  =  zero  frequency  real  part 
x ( 1 )  =  zero  frequency  imaginary  part 


x(2n)  =  nyquist  frequency  real  part 
x(2n+l)  =  nyquist  frequency  imaginary  part 

The  transform  is  defined  by 

X(f)=  At  Z  x(t)  e"i2ukt/N 
K=1 


where  t  is  time,  f  is  frequency,  t  is  the  sample  interval  and  N  is  the  total 
number  of  samples  being  transformed. 


L8 


i8 

1-8 

julian  date 

f  15 . 3 

10-24 

epoch  time 

a6 

26-31 

station  code 

a2 

33-34 

channel  code 

18 

36-43 

number  of  points 

fll.7 

45-55 
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Figure  2.  Digital  seismic  recording  system. 
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Figure  6.  Output  of  the  track  program  for  a  signal  rotating  in  azimuth  but 
with  a  constant  angle  of  incidence.  sz=vertical;  sr=adapted  radial;  st=adapted 
transverse;  rz=radial  times  vertical;  az=azimuth  with  error  bars;  ai=angle  of 
incidence  with  error  bars. 
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Figure  7.  Results  of  trying  to  track  two  different  sets  of  random  noise 
traveling  in  different  directions.  One  set  is  traveling  to  the  northeast; 
the  other  is  traveling  due  north  and  is  more  than  twice  the  amplitude  of  the 
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Figure  9  .  Locations  of  the  10/23/84  Adirondack  earthquake 
The  Lamont-Doherty  network  location  is  shown  with  a  L 
cations  from  broad  band  stations  RSNY  and  SRNY  are  shown  as 
cross  bars  on  the  azimuth  lines. 
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Figure  10.  Location  map  of  Catskill  Seismic  Array.  Earthquakes  L  and  R  are  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Rhode  Island  earthquakes,  respectively,  used  in  examples  of  data 
processing  procedures. 
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Figure  12.  Slowness  stack  of  a  synthetic  p-wave.  Units  of  p  (slowness)  are  sec/km 
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Figure  14.  S/Lg  and  noise  spectra  of  the  vertical  component  of  ground  velocity 
recorded  at  CSA  for  the  Long  Island  Sound  event.  Straight  lines  are  +/-  6dB. 
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Figure  23.  S/Lg  signal  and  noise  spectra  of  the  vertical  component  of  ground 
velocity  recorded  at  the  CSA  for  the  Rhode  Island  earthquake.  Straight  lines 
are  drawn  at  +/-  6dB. 
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Figure  32.  East  Coast  velocity  models. 
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Figure  35.  Sample  output  from  the  track  program  for  the  p-wave  portion  of  the 
10/23/84  Adirondack  earthquake  recorded  at  SRNY.  sz=vertical  component  of  mo¬ 
tion;  sr=adapted  radial  component  of  motion;  st=adapted  transverse  component  of 
motion;  rz=product  of  radial  and  vertical  traces;  az=azimuth  with  error  bars; 
ai=angle  of  incidence  with  error  bars.  The  units  of  az  and  ai  are  degrees. 
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Figure  36.  Sample  output  of  the  display  program  for  the  SRNY  recording  of  the 
10/23/84  Adirondack  earthquake— bz=broad  band  vertical;  bn=broad  band  north- 
south;  be=broad  band  east-west. 
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Sample  output  of  nspec  program  showing  the  vertical  and  north-south 
spectra  for  the  10/23/84  Adirondack  earthquake. 
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Figure  39.  Sample  output  of  the  specgram  program  for  the  10/23/84  Adirondack 
event  recorded  at  SRNY. 
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Abstract.  Spectral  characteristics  of  P 
phases  from  4  shallow  focus  earthquakes  and  8 
underground  explosions,  and  of  52  samples  of 
ocean  bottom  background  noise,  are  examined  by 
using  tape  recordings  of  ocean  bottom  hydrophones 
near  Wake  Island  from  July  1979  through  March 
1981.  Significant  differences  are  found  between 
spectra  of  large  shallow  focus  earthquakes  and 
explosions  (5.7  <_  mb  £  6.3)  observed  at  61°  to 
77°  epicentral  distance.  For  similar  magnitudes, 
explosions  were  found  to  have  less  energy  at 
frequencies  below  1.5  Hz  and  more  energy  at 
frequencies  above  2.0  Hz.  Earthquakes  were  found 
to  have  a  spectral  slope  of  -28  dB/octave 
(relative  to  pressure)  over  the  band  1  to  6  Hz. 
Explosions  were  found  to  have  the  same  spectral 
slope  over  the  band  2.2  to  6  Hz,  but  a  different 
slope  of  -12  dB/octave  over  the  band  1.1  to  2.2 
Hz.  High  frequencies  (>6  Hz)  observed  in  the 
teleseismic  P  phases  indicate  high  Q  values  for 
the  deep  mantle.  Ambient  noise  levels  on  the 
ocean  bottom  near  Wake  are  comparable  to  levels 
at  the  quietest  continental  sites  for  frequencies 
between  3  and  15  Hz.  Also  high  levels  of 
coherence  (at  least  as  high  as  0.85)  have  been 
observed  for  P  phases  recorded  on  sensors  with 
40-km  separation. 

Introduction 

In  an  earlier  report  (Walker,  1980),  s low- 
speed  paper  recordings  of  hydrophones  located  near 
Wake  Island  were  used  in  a  study  of  P  phases  from 
underground  nuclear  explosions  and  earthquakes  at 
comparable  distances.  That  study  was  prompted 
by:  (1)  the  work  of  Evernden  (1977)  and  Evernden 
and  Kohler  (1979),  which  showed  that  P  phases 
recorded  in  the  60°  to  90°  distance  range  from 
underground  explosions  were  surprisingly  rich  in 
high-frequency  energy  (at  least  as  high  as  9  Hz); 
(2)  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  Wake 
hydrophones  to  high-frequency  signals  (Walker  et 
al.,  1978);  and  (3)  the  location  of  most  known 
underground  test  sites  in  the  60°  to  90°  distance 
range  from  the  Wake  hydrophones.  The  major 
conclusion  of  Walker  (1980)  was  that  observable  P 
phases  were  found  for  all  Russian  underground 
explosions  with  estimated  yields  in  excess  of  270 
kilotons,  whereas  no  such  phases  were  found  for 
earthquakes  of  comparable  or  greater  magnitude  at 
similar  distances.  Principal  limitations  of  the 
investigation  were  that:  (1)  the  slow-speed 
paper  recordings  were  not  suitable  for  detailed 
spectral  analyses  of  either  the  recorded  signals 
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or  the  noise;  and  (2)  the  filtering  was  not 
optimized  for  the  recording  of  distant 
earthquakes  and  explosions. 

This  report  discusses  the  spectra  of  P  phases 
from  underground  explosions  and  earthquakes  as 
well  as  the  spectra  of  ambient  noise  derived  from 
recent  tape  recordings  of  the  Wake  Island  ocean 
bottom  hydrophone  array.  This  array  consists  of 
six  hydrophones  on  relatively  flat  ocean  bottom 
near  Wake  at  about  5.5-km  depth.  The  hydrophones 
are  located  at  the  vertices  and  center  of  a 
pentagon  roughly  40  km  across  and  are  cabled 
directly  to  Wake  Island.  Only  three  of  the 
hydrophones  could  be  recorded  simultaneously  on 
the  recording  systea  used.  This  system  was  a 
four-channel  (three  data,  one  time  code)  slow- 
speed  cassette  recorder,  with  automatic  gain¬ 
ranging  amplifiers  following  low-noise  preamps 
connected  to  the  differential  outputs  (via 
cabling)  of  the  moving  coil  hydrophones  on  the 
ocean  bottom.  These  recorded  signals  were  used 
to  compute  absolute  spectra  of  the  seismic  phases 
and  background  noise  by  the  following  steps:  (1) 
digitization  at  80  samples  per  sec  after  anti¬ 
alias  filtering;  (2)  normalization  of  the 
automatic  gain  levels;  (3)  computation  of 
contiguous  512-point  FPT's  (6.4  sec  per  FFT)  and 
their  corresponding  power  spectra;  (4)  averaging 
of  those  spectra  over  the  time  window  of 
interest;  (5)  normalization  of  the  spectral 
bandwidth  from  0.156  Hz  to  1.0  Hz;  and  (6) 
removal  of  the  hydrophone/recording  system/anti¬ 
alias  response.  The  recording  system  and  anti¬ 
alias  response  were  determined  in  situ.  The 
hydrophone  response  was  taken  from  the  Columbia 
University  OBS  Calibration  Manual  (Thanos,  1966), 
which  describes  the  estimated  response  between 
0.05  and  100  Hz  of  an  equivalent  hydrophone. 

More  specific  information  on  the  Wake 
hydrophone /cable  responses  at  these  frequencies 
is  not  available  because  of  the  age  of  the  array 
(about  20  years),  its  formerly  classified  status, 
and  the  original  bandwidth  of  interest  (>10  Hz) 
to  those  who  installed  the  array. 

Spectra  of  Underground  Explosions 
and  Natural  Earthquakes 

The  earthquakes  and  explosions  investigated  in 
this  study  are  listed  in  Table  1.  These  events 
were  chosen  because  they  all  occurred  within  60° 
to  90°  epicentral  distance,  were  shallow  focus, 
had  large  signal/noise  ratios,  and  did  not  exceed 
the  dynamic  range  of  the  recording  system. 

Figure  1  shows  the  pressure  spectra  of  some  of 
these  events,  as  veil  as  composite  pressure 
spectra  for  the  earthquake  and  explosion  groups. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  pressure  and  vertical 
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Table  1.  Description  of  Events  Used  in  Figure  1 


No. 

Date 

Location 

Distance 

(degrees) 

Depth 

(km) 

Magnitude 

(mb) 

Type 

Number  of 
Hydrophones 

1 

07/24/79 

S .  of  Java 

65.7 

31 

6.3 

Earthquake 

3 

2 

08/04/79 

E.  Kazakh 

73.2 

0 

6.1 

Explosion 

3 

3 

08/18/79 

E .  Kazakh 

73.2 

0 

6.1 

Explosion 

3 

4 

09/24/79 

Novaya  Zemlya 

76.7 

0 

5.7 

Explosion 

1 

5 

09/29/79 

N.  Sumatera 

72.9 

27 

6.2 

Earthquake 

1 

6 

10/18/79 

Novaya  Zemlya 

76.8 

0 

5.8 

Explosion 

1 

7 

10/28/79 

E .  Kazakh 

73.2 

0 

6.0 

Explosion 

1 

8 

12/23/79 

E .  Kazakh 

73.3 

0 

6.1 

Explosion 

1 

9 

07/29/80 

Nepal 

76.4 

18 

6.1 

Earthquake 

2 

10 

09/14/80 

E.  Kazakh 

73.2 

0 

6.2 

Explosion 

2 

11 

10/12/80 

E.  Kazakh 

73.2 

0 

5.9 

Explosion 

2 

12 

11/19/80 

Sikkim 

70.4 

17 

6.0 

Earthquake 

2 

displacement  may  be  related  using  the  expression: 
P  ■  ajpvA,  where  P  is  pressure,  a  is  angular 
frequency,  p  is  seawater  density,  v  is  the  speed 
of  sound  in  seawater,  and  A  is  vertical 


Shallow  focus  Earthquakes  Explosions 


focus  earthquakes  and  nuclear  explosions  are 
shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  figure. 

Numbers  refer  to  the  events  as  described  in  Table 
1.  The  composite  spectrum  of  each  group,  an 
average  with  ±  1  standard  deviation,  is  shown  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  figure.  Before  standard 
deviations  vere  computed,  individual  speetrums 
were  normalized  by  subtracting  the  difference 
between  their  mean  dB  value  over  the  range  1.5- 
3.0  Hz  and  the  mean  dB  value  for  all  spectra  over 
the  same  frequency  range. 


displacement.  This  relationship  holds  for 
compressional  energy  arriving  vertically  from 
below  the  hydrophone.  The  following  differences 
in  the  spectral  signatures  between  explosions  and 
shallow  focus  earthquakes  are  evident:  (1)  lack 
of  energy  in  explosion  P  relative  to  earthquake  P 
at  frequencies  below  1.5  Hz,  (2)  changes  in 
spectral  slope  (corner  frequency?)  for  explosions 
from  -12  to  -28  dB/octave  (equivalent  to  -18  and 
-34  dB/octave  in  ground  displacement)  at  about 
2.2  Hz,  and  (3)  greater  energy  in  explosion  P 
relative  to  earthquake  P  at  frequencies  above  2.0 
Hz,  despite  smaller  magnitude  of  the  average 
explosion  (6.03)  than  that  of  the  average 
earthquake  (6.16).  Differences  between  the 
explosion  and  earthquake  P  phases  observed  at 
these  frequencies  is  not  surprising.  The  high 
frequencies  observed  and  the  actual  shape  of 
these  curves  have  implications  regarding  Q  along 
the  travel  path.  Although  these  implications 
will  not  be  discussed  here,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  observation  of  frequencies  in  excess  of 
6  Hz  (and  up  to  9  Hz)  at  distances  greater  than 
60°  implies  a  high  Q  at  least  along  the  deep 
mantle  part  of  the  P  travel  path. 

Although  this  study  found  a  common  high- 
frequency  slope  (-28  dB/octave)  for  both 
earthquakes  and  explosions,  at  least  one  other 
investigator  (Evernden,  1977)  has  found 
earthquakes  to  fall  off  at  least  f-1  faster  than 
explosions.  This  discrepancy  might  be  explained 
by  the  small  number  of  earthquakes  used  in  the 
present  study  and  the  requirement  in  choosing 
those  events  of  large  signal/noise.  Earthquakes 
having  more  high-frequency  energy  would  have 
greater  signal/noise  because  of  much  lower  noise 
levels  at  high  frequencies. 

NTS  events  were  not  included  in  this  study 
because  they  were  rarely  recorded  with 
signal/noise  greater  than  2.  Although  signal 
levels  near  1  Hz  for  NTS  events  are  roughly 
equivalent  to  those  observed  for  similar 
magnitude  earthquakes  and  Soviet  explosions,  the 
signal  fall-off  above  1  Hz  appears  to  be 
generally  much  greater  for  NTS.  Therefore, 
little  signal  energy  from  NTS  events  is  observed 
in  the  band  above  2  Hz  where  lower  ambient  noise 
levels  significantly  enhanced  the  signal/noise  of 
those  events  that  were  used.  This  rapid  fall-off 
may  be  due  to  a  recognized  low  Q  effect  in  the 
source  region  (see  for  example  Der  et  al.,  1982). 
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Ocean  Bottom  Ambient  Noise 


5  seconds 


Water  Surface  Reflection 


The  average  background  noise  at  the  ocean 
bottom  near  Wake  is  shovn  in  Figure  2  (labeled 
A).  This  ave rage,  along  with  its  standard 
deviation,  vas  determined  from  52  samples  of 
noise  taken  over  18  months  of  recording.  Also 
plotted  are  an  assortment  of  published  noise 
curves  for  both  ocean  bottom  and  continental 
sites.  When  compared  with  noise  levels  from 
continental  sites,  the  Wake  ambient  noise  level 
could  be  described  as:  (1)  high  for  frequencies 
between  0.2  Hz  and  1.5  Hz;  (2)  average  for 
frequencies  betveen  1.5  Hz  and  3.0  Hz;  and  (3) 
low  for  frequencies  between  3.0  Hz  and  15.0  Hz. 

The  observed  low  noise  levels  at  higher 
frequencies  affirm  the  ability  of  the  Wake 
hydrophones  to  detect  seismic  signals  at  those 
frequencies.  In  addition,  high-frequency  phases 
recorded  oa  Che  deep  ocean  bottom,  which  traverse 
only  a  few  kilometers  of  homogeneous  crust,  may 
be  less  distorted  than  similar  phases  recorded  on 
continents,  which  often  traverse  more  than  40  km 
of  crust.  Consequently,  coherence  across  the 


A/1 

AOh-H,gk* 


8  £ -Av#*og* 

S  20 


7  JUL  79  EASTERN  KAZAKH  MB*  5.8  A  =  73* 


10  DEC  80  WESTERN  SIBERIA  MB* 4.6  A*77* 

Figure  3.  Sample  time  series  of  P,  filtered  to 
maximize  signal/noise,  from  two  nuclear 
explosions  recorded  on  the  Wake  bottom 
hydrophones.  The  upper  trace  is  from  a  single 
hydrophone  and  shows  the  direct  arrival  and  its 
first  water  surface  reflection.  The  lower  trace 
is  a  composite  of  signals  from  two  hydrophones 
with  40 -km  separation,  obtained  as  follows:  the 
filtered  (1. 5-5.0  Hz)  time  series  from  each 
hydrophone  was  inverted,  shifted  in  time  by  the 
water  surface  reflection  time,  weighted  to 
maximize  the  increase  in  signal/noise,  and  added 
to  itself;  the  two  resulting  time  series  were 
then  added  with  the  appropriate  propagation 
delay,  and  weighted  to  maximize  the  increase  in 
signal/noise.  Signal/noise  was  increased  by  90Z 
of  the  theoretical  maximum  with  this  method, 
indicating  a  high  level  of  coherence  between  the 
signals  added. 


01  05  10  5  10  50 

Fi’»QW*ncy  (H«rn) 

Figure  2.  The  average  spectrum  t  1  standard 
deviation  of  52  samples  of  background  noise  over 
18  months  from  the  Wake  bottom  hydrophones  is 
labeled  A.  Also  shown  are  some  published  noise 
curves  for  both  ocean-bottom  (B,  C,  D,  and  H)  and 
continental  (E,  F,  and  C)  environments,  which 
have  been  converted  from  an  assortment  of  units 
to  the  scale  shown.  B  is  a  hypothetical  "sample 
spectrum  of  deep-sea  noise”  (Urick,  1975;  p. 

188) .  C  is  a  vertical  seismometer  measurement 
made  in  the  Mariana  Basin  (Asada  and  Shimamura, 
1976).  D  is  a  vertical  seismometer  measurement 
made  at  46 -km  depth  between  Hawaii  and  California 
(Bradner  and  Dodds,  1964).  H  is  a  noise  curve 
for  a  hydrophone  bottomed  off  Eleuthera  Island  at 
1200-m  depth  (Nichols,  1981).  E  represents  low, 
average,  and  high  noise  levels  estimated  fra 
curves  compiled  by  Brune  and  Oliver  (1959).  F  is 
an  area  bounded  by  the  limits  of  noise  curves 
messured  on  vertical  seismometers  for  16 
locations  within  the  United  States  and  Germany 
(Frantti  et  al.,  1962).  G  is  the  noise  curve  for 
the  Oyer  subarray  of  the  Norwegian  seismic  array 
measured  during  a  period  "when  most  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  very  quiet"  (Bungum  et  al., 
1971). 


array  appears  to  be  high  for  telesiesmic  F. 

These  factors  (low  noise  levels  and  a  thin, 
homogeneous  crust)  have  enabled  the  Wake  array  to 
acquire  some  impressive  recordings  of  underground 
nuclear  explosions.  Shown  in  Figure  3  is  an 
Eastern  Kazakh  explosion  at  73°  with  a  body  wave 
magnitude  of  5.9.  Its  signal/noise  ratio  is 
approximately  50/1.  Also  shown  in  Figure  3  is  a 
Western  Siberian  explosion  at  77*  with  a  body 
wave  magnitude  of  4.6.  This  arrival  is  the 
weighted  sias  of  signals  from  two  of  the 
hydrophones,  as  explained  in  the  figure  caption. 
Coherence  between  the  two  hydrophone  signals  in 
the  band  1.5  to  5  Hz  was  measured  at  0.85  for 
this  arrival. 

Summary 

Significant  differences  are  found  between  the 
spectra  of  F  phases  from  explosions  and  from 
shallow  focus  earthquakes  at  61s  to  77° 
epicentral  distance.  Explosion  spectra  exhibit  a 
change  in  spectral  slope  at  about  2.2  Hz  from  -12 
to  -28  dB/octave  relative  to  pressure.  Earth¬ 
quake  spectra  have  a  nearly  constant  slope  of  -28 
dB/octave  over  the  range  of  1  to  6  Hz.  High 
frequencies  (>6  Hz)  observed  in  these  phases 
indicate  a  high  Q  in  the  deep  mantle. 

The  ambient  noise  spectrum  on  the  ocean  bottom 
near  Wake  falls  off  at  about  -24  dB/octave  over 
the  range  of  0.3  to  6  Hz.  Betveen  3  and  15  Hz 
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the  background  noise  levels  are  comparable  to 
those  at  the  quietest  continental  aitea.  Tele- 
seismic  P  has  been  observed  with  a  high  level  of 
coherence  across  a  sensor  separation  of  40  km. 

The  low  level  of  ambient  noise  on  the  ocean  floor 
at  high  frequencies  and  the  high  levels  of 
coherence  observed  indicate  that  the  ocean  bottom 
may  be  an  excellent  observational  regime  for 
teleseismic  P  as  veil  as  other  seismic  phases 
rich  in  high  frequencies. 
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Abstract.  Pn  and  Sn  phases  from  25  selected 
earthquakes  recorded  since  July  of  1979  on  ocean 
bottom  hydrophones  near  Wake  Island  are  used  to 
complement  and  extend  prior  investigations  of 
high-frequency  Pn,  Sn  spectra  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  At  a  distance  of  about  18°  (  =  2000  km), 
frequencies  for  Pn  and  Sn  are  as  high  as  30  and 
35  Hz,  respectively;  at  a  distance  of  about  30° 

(  =3300  km),  as  high  as  15  and  20  Hz, 
respectively.  Pn  phases  lo6e  their  high-frequency 
energy  more  rapidly  than  Sn  phases  do,  yet  Pn 
vavetrains  are  much  longer  than  Sn  vavetrains. 
Pn  vavetrains  of  longer  duration,  more  energy, 
and  higher  frequencies  are  found  for  travel  paths 
primarily  in  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  than 
for  travel  paths  across  the  transition  zone  from 
the  shallow  Ontong-Java  Plateau  to  the  deep 
Northwestern  Pacific  Basin.  Sn  phases  are 
extremely  weak  or  absent  for  travel  paths 
crossing  this  transition  zone  from  the  shallower 
Ontong-Java  Plateau  to  the  deeper  Northwestern 
Pacific  Basin,  whereas  Sn  phases  are  well 
recorded  for  travel  paths  crossing  the  transition 
zone  in  the  opposite  direction.  Although  normal, 
mantle-refracted  P  phases  are  well  recorded 
beyond  about  21°  (  =2300  km),  available  data 
indicate  that  detectable  normal,  mantle-refracted 
P  phases  may  not  exist  at  distances  from  about 
17®  to  21°. 

Introduction 

Recent  investigations  of  high-frequency  Pn,  Sn 
in  the  Pacific  [Walker,  1977;  Walker  et  al  . , 
1978;  Sutton  et  al.,  1978;  Talandier  and  Bouchon, 
1979;  and  HcCreery,  1981]  suggest  that  the  real 
character  of  these  phases  is  revealed  at 
frequencies  much  higher  than  those  traditionally 
associated  with  normal,  mantle-refracted  body 
vaves  at  teleseismic  distances  (i.e.,  =  1  Hz). 

For  example,  in  one  investigation  [Walker  et  al., 
1978],  frequencies  as  high  as  12  and  15  Hz  vere 
found  for  the  Pn  and  Sn  phases,  respectively,  of 
an  earthquake  recorded  at  a  distance  of  28.3 
(3147  km). 

In  this  report  ve  offer  a  more  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  spectral  characteristics  of  Pn , 
Sn  using  additional  data  recorded  since  July  of 
1979  on  ocean  bottom  hydrophones  near  Wake 
Island.  Only  undistorted  arrivals  with 
signal/noise  ratios  of  at  least  3/1  were  used  in 
this  investigation.  Epicentral  distances,  origin 
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times,  depths,  and  magnitudes  are  given  in  Table 
1;  and  locations  of  epicenters  are  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  Travel  Paths 

Spectrograms  for  some  of  the  Pn,  Sn  phases 
having  travel  paths  primarily  under  the  deep 
Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  (i.e.,  events  1 
through  18)  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  All  reveal 
high  frequencies,  with  values  in  excess  of  20  Hz 
for  both  Pn  and  Sn  at  a  distance  of  18.0°  (2000 
km;  event  2)  and  values  of  up  to  15  and  20  Hz  for 
Pn  and  Sn,  respectively,  at  a  distance  of  29.4 
(3270  km;  event  17).  (More  detailed  spectral 
analyses  of  the  phases  for  event  2  at  18.0 
indicate  values  as  high  as  30  and  35  Hz  for  Pn 
and  Sn,  respectively.) 

Spectrograms  for  events  17  and  18  show 
the  normal,  mantle-refracted  P  phases  as  well  as 
high-frequency  Pn  and  Sn  phases.  Other  events 
for  which  normal,  mantle-refracted  P  phases  have 
been  clearly  recorded  are  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  16. 
The  fact  that  all  of  these  events  are  at 
distances  in  excess  of  21°  is  not  coincidental, 
for  it  is  only  at  these  distances  (the  precise 
crossover  depending,  in  part,  on  focal  depth) 
that  P  phases  begin  to  arrive  ahead  of  the  high- 
frequency  Pn  phase  (Figure  3).  With  increasingly 
shorter  distances,  high-frequency  Pn  arrives 
increasingly  ahead  of  the  expected  P. 

Although  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  P  does  arrive  at  distances  less  than  about 
21°,  but  is  masked  by  Pn,  such  an  assumption 
should  be  tested.  One  test  is  to  compare 
spectrums  where  all  of  the  P's  energy,  or  large 
portions  of  it,  might  be  suspected  of  being 
present  within  the  Pn  coda  (i.e.,  events  1 
through  10)  to  the  spectrums  where  only  Pn  is 
known  to  exist  (i.e.,  events  13  through  18;  11 
and  12  could  notv  be  used  due  to  Pn  clipping). 
Composite  spectrums  have  been  made  for  the  two 
groups  of  Pn  arrivals  (i.e.,  Pn  with  P  suspected, 
at  distances  from  about  17°  to  22°;  and  Pn  with  P 
known  to  be  absent,  at  distances  from  about  26 
to  33°),  as  well  as  for  ay.  P  phases,  at 
distances  from  about  22°  to  33  ,  either  clearly 
arriving  well  ahead  of  Pn  (events  11,  12,  13,  15, 
16,  17,  and  18)  or  suspected  of  arriving  close 
to,  but  ahead  of,  Pn  (events  9  and  10).  These 
composites  and  the  individual  absolute  spectrums 
from  which  they  were  derived  are  shown  in  Figure 
4. 

Individual  and  composite  P  spectrums  sre 
obviously,  and  not  unexpectedly,  very  different 
in  character  from  individual  and  composite  Pn 
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TABLE  1.  Epicentral  Distances,  Origin  Times,  Depths,  and  Magnitudes  of  Events 

1-25  in  Figure  1 


Event 

Number 

Distance, 

deg. 

Date 

Time 

Depth , 

Ion 

Magnitude, 

mb 

1 

17.8 

July  8,  1980 

1704:15.1 

54 

4.8 

2 

18.0 

July  11,  1980 

0942:00.2 

33 

5.3 

3 

18.7 

June  9,  1980 

1923:33.3 

33 

5.6 

4 

19.0 

Dec.  8,  1979 

1258:55.2 

51 

5.5 

5 

19.8 

Dec.  16,  1979 

1050:48.0 

96 

5.0 

6 

20.1 

March  26,  1980 

0722:37.0 

45 

5.5 

7 

20.7 

Nov.  1,  1980 

0440:37.7 

109 

5.6 

8 

20.9 

Dec.  17,  1979 

0728:48.2 

33 

5.1 

9 

21.2 

Jan.  15,  1980 

0523:25.7 

120 

5.1 

10 

21.7 

Nov.  29,  1979 

1708:21.3 

109 

5.4 

11 

24.9 

Dec.  11,  1979 

17  26:22.1 

161 

5.9 

12 

25.4 

Dec.  19,  1980 

2332:41.6 

79 

6.2 

13 

26.5 

Oct.  20,  1980 

0329:21.3 

81 

5.5 

14 

27.1 

Oct.  28,  1979 

0539:36.0 

88 

5.4 

15 

28.5 

Feb.  23,  1980 

0551:03.5 

47 

6.4 

16 

28.5 

Jan.  1,  1981 

1032:13.1 

53 

6.2 

17 

29.4 

Nov.  26,  1980 

23  48:59.9 

77 

5.8 

18 

32.7 

Aug.  22,  1979 

1828:55.7 

128 

5.5 

19 

28.0 

Feb.  12,  1980 

0320:23  .2 

75 

5.9 

20 

28.0 

Aug.  13,  1979 

0303:47.9 

88 

5.8 

21 

28.6 

May  14,  1980 

1126:00.6 

57 

6.1 

22 

28.8 

Sept.  28,  1980 

1825:59.7 

68 

6.0 

23 

30.4 

Nov.  6,  1979 

1138:31.5 

30 

6.0 

24 

31.1 

Oct.  23,  1979 

0951:06.7 

22 

6.1 

25 

31.1 

Feb.  22,  1980 

2115:42.1 

68 

5.9 

spectrums,  in  that  the  P  has  larger  signal-to-  above  the  4  dB  level  at  those  frequencies, 
noise  ratios  at  lover  frequencies  (i.e.,  1-2  Hz)  suggests  that  detectable  normal,  mantle  refracted 

than  either  Pn  grouping  (Figures  4  and  5),  and  P  phases  may  not  exist  in  the  Pn  codas  of  events 

the  composite  P  is  richer  in  lovs,Qand  weaker  in  distances  of  17°  to  22°. 

highs,  relative  to  the  26  to  33  Pn  composite  Another  important,  though  not  surprising, 

(Figure  5a).  In  comparing  the  composite  17^  to  observation  to  be  made  from  the  composite  plots 

22  Pn  spectrum  to  the  composite  26  ^33  (Figure  5b)  is  that  Pn  phases  at  great  distances 

spectrum  (Figure  5b),  ve  note  that  the  17  toQ  22  appear  to  be  weaker  at  higher  frequencies 

Pn  is  similar  in  character  to  the  26  to  33  Pn  (510  Hz)  than  Pn  phases  at  shorter  distances, 

for  frequencies  higher  than  2  Hz,  but  has  lover  So  composite  plots  have  also  been  made  for  the 

signal-to-noise  ratios  at  frequencies  less  than  2  same  events  for  which  Pn  composites  have  been 

Hz  (i.e.,  values  fall  below  the  "4  dB  above  made.  These  plots  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 

noise"  requirement  for  plotting).  This  latter  Although  normal  mantle-refracted  P  phases  have 

observation  is  also  apparent  in  the  individual  been  well  recorded  at  great  distances,  normal 

spectrums  (Figure  4).  The  fact  that  values  for  mantle-refracted  S  phases  from  earthquakes  have 

the  17  to  22°  Pn  spectrum  fall  below  the  4  dB  not  been  recorded  by  the  Wake  hydrophones, 

requirement  for  frequencies  less  that  2  Hz,  Presumably,  this  is  due  to  the  small  pressure 

coupled  with  values  for  the  22°  to  33  P  spectrum  signal  in  the  water  resulting  from  S  phases  at 
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teleseismic  distances.  In  addition,  background 
noise  levels  are  higher  for  those  frequencies  at 
which  S  would  appear  [McCreery  et  al.,  1982]. 

In  Figure  6a,  Sn  composite  plots  for  the  17 
to  22°  and  26°  to  33°  distance  ranges  are 
compared  to  one  another.  Considering  that  the 
standard  deviations  of  all  of  the  composite  plots 
presented  in  this  paper  are  generally  in  the 
range  of  +  3  dB,  no  significant  differences  are 
apparent  in  Figure  6a.  In  Figures  6b  and  6c,  Sn 
composite  plots  are  compared  to  their  respective 
Pn  composite  plots.  Again,  no  statistically 
significant  differences  are  indicated.  In  other 
vorda,  Sn  signal  strength  is  generally  comparable 
to  Fn  signal  strength.  This  similarity  of  Fn  and 
Sn  spectrums  was  observed  earlier  for  travel 
paths  in  the  Western  Pacific  east  of  the  Marianas 
[Ouchi,  1981]. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact 


that  the  composite  Sn  plot  in  Figure  6c  is  4  dB 
above  background  noise  at  frequencies  well  above 
8  Hz  while  the  composite  Fn  plot  is  not.  Also  it 
should  again  be  noted  that  the  individual  Pn's 
and  Sn's  used  to  formulate  the  composite  plots 
were  for  the  same  earthquakes.  These 
considerations  suggest  that  Sn  phases  do  not  lose 
their  high  frequencies  as  rapidly  as  Pn  phases. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  high 
frequencies  observed  elsewhere  might  be  the 
result  of  instrumental  nonlinearities  [Sacks, 
1980]  and/or  nonlinear  seismic  interactions  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  receiving  station  [Nakamura  and 
Koyama,  1982].  As  the  lower  frequencies  are  of 
comparable  amplitude  for  both  Pn  and  Sn  at  both 
distance  ranges  considered  (Figures  6b  and  6c), 
it  is  unlikely  that  such  nonlinearities  could 
explain  the  data  discussed  here.  We  also  note 
that  P,  which  has  higher  average  amplitudes  than 
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Fig.  2.  Spectrogram  for  some  earthquake*  having  travel  patha  to 
Wake  under  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Basin.  Expected  times  of  arrival*  are  based 
on  either  the  Jeffreys  and  Bullen  [1958]  tables  for  P  or  Pn/Sn  travel  time 
curves  from  Walker  [1977].  These  and  succeeding  spectrograms  vere  made  by 
dividing  the  time  series  into  adjacent  512-point  segments.  Lanczos  squared 
windowing  the  segments,  and  performing  a  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT)  on  each 
segment.  In  the  horizontal  direction,  the  width  of  each  shaded  block 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  512-point  segments  in  the  time  series.  In  the 
vertical  direction,  each  block  is  the  average  of  two  adjacent  power  spectral 
estimates  out  of  the  FFT.  Only  frequencies  from  0  to  1/2  Nyquist  are 
shovn.  The  contour  interval  is  8  dB.  The  line  at  10  Hz  is  due  to  time  code 
cross  talk.  Instrument  responses  have  not  been  removed. 


Pn  or  Sn  at  the  lover  frequencies,  has  the  most 
rapid  falloff  toward  higher  frequencies  (Figure 
5). 

In  all  of  these  comparisons,  another  objection 
that  could  be  made  is  that  differences  in  source 
spectrum*  (and/or  orientation  of  the  source 


relative  to  the  recording  station)  vere  not 
considered.  Although  all  of  the  events  occurred 
within  the  subducting  margin  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  and  the  Pn,  Sn  phases  used  vere  generated 
by  earthquakes  having  focal  depths  of  128  km  or 
less,  differences  in  source  spectrums  night  be 
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significant.  We  believe,  however,  that  overall 
trends  of  the  individual  spectrums  (Figure  4) 
used  for  the  composite  plots  sre  similar  (as 
opposed  to  specific  details  that  may  differ)  and 
that  such  similarities  could  justify  the  general 
conclusions  drawn  from  that  data.  We  also  note 
that  source  effects  are  minimized  in  those 
comparisons  of  composite  Pn's  and  Sn's  from  the 
same  earthquakes  (Figures  6b  and  6c). 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Pn,  Sn  phases 
is  that  the  Pn  wavetrain  it  much  longer  than  the 
Sn  wavetrain  (Figure  2).  Spectral  analyses 
indicate  that  energy  is  lost  at  all  frequencies 
in  the  later  arriving  portions  of  these 
wavetrains,  and  that  this  lost  is  much  greater  in 
the  Sn  wavetrains  than  in  the  Pn  wavetrains. 

Ontong-Java  Plateau  Travel  Paths 

Spectrograms  for  some  of  the  more  interesting 
Pn  phases  with  travel  paths  to  Wake  under  the 
shallow  Ontong-Java  Plateau  (as  well  as  portions 
of  the  deep  Northwestern  Pacific  Basin)  are  shovn 
in  Figure  7.  (Refer  also  to  Table  1,  Figure  1, 
and  Figure  8.)  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
these  spectrograms  is  that  Sn  phases  are 
extremely  weak,  or  absent,  even  though  Pn  phases 
are  prominent. 

Figure  9  compares  the  composite  Pn  spectrum 
for  events  having  Ontong-Java  Plateau  travel 
paths  (events  19  through  25)  to  the  composite  Pn 
spectrum  for  events  at  comparable  distances 
having  Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  travel  paths 
(events  15  through  18).  The  Northwestern  Pacific 
Basin  events  appear  to  have  more  Pn  energy  at 


Epicentroi  Otiianc*  (dtQrecs) 

Fig.  3.  Travel  time  curvet  for  normal,  mantle- 
refracted  P  phases  aud  for  Pn  phases.  P  times 
are  taken  from  Jeffreys  snd  Bullen  [1958],  and 
Pn  times  are  taken  from  Walker  [1977]. 


Fig.  4.  Individual  and  composite  spectrums  for 
arrivals  at  Wake  where  (a)  both  Pn  and  P  might 
be  suspected  of  being  present,  at  distances  from 
about  17°  to  22°,  (b)  only  Pn  is  known  to  exist 
at  distances  from  about  26°  to  33  ,  and  (c)  only 
P  is  known  to  exist,  at  distances  from  about 
22°  to  33°.  The  spectrums  are  power  level 
spectrums  in  decibels  relative  to  one  microbar 
peak-to-peak  pressure  per  root  hertz.  Values 
for  individual  spectrums  were  plotted  only  if 
they  were  at  least  4  UB  above  background  noise. 
The  composite  curvet  are  simply  the  averages  for 
the  individual  curves,  with  the  condition  that 
composite  values  were  used  for  those  frequencies 
lacking  at  most  only  one  individual  curve. 
Standard  deviations  of  composite  values  are 
indicated  by  shading.  Values  for  standard 
deviations  in  these  and  succeeding  spectrums  are 
generally  in  the  range  of  ♦  3  dB.  The  peaks  at 
10  Hz  are  due  to  time  code  cross  talk. 


higher  frequencies  than  the  Ontong-Java  Plateau 
events.  However,  because  of  the  approximate  +  3 
dB  standard  deviation  on  each  of  these  curves, 
this  suggestion  is  not  statistically  significant. 
Comparing  Figures  2  and  7,  the  duration  of  the  Pn 
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Frequency (Hz) 

Fig.  5.  Comparisons  of  composite 
spectrums:  (a)  P  and  the  26°  to  33°  Pn,  and  (b) 
the  17°  to  22°  Pn  and  the  26°  to  33°  Pn. 
Conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  plots 
are  (1)  P  and  Pn  spectrums  are  very  different  in 
character,  (2)  detectable  P  phases  may  not  exist 
in  the  Pn  codas  of  events  at  distances  of  17°  to 
22  ,  and  (3)  Pn  phases  at  great  distances  appear 
to  be  weaker  at  higher  frequencies  (  =  10  Hz) 
Chan  Pn  phases  at  shorter  distances. 


wavetrains  appears  to  be  greater  for  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  events. 

tn  such  comparisons,  the  important  question 
again  arises  of  differences  in  source 
characteristics,  in  this  instance  for  New 
Ireland-Solomon  Island  earthquakes  and  for  Japan- 
Kuril  Islands-Kamchatka  earthquakes.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  attribute  the  absence  of  Sn 
to  differences  in  source  characteristics,  as  Sn 
phases  from  New  Ireland  and  the  Solomons  have 
been  well  recorded  at  Ponape  on  the  northern 
margin  of  the  Ontong-Java  Plateau  [Walker,  1977]. 
Examples  of  such  phases  are  shown  in  Figure  10. 
Of  the  more  than  forty  events  from  the  New 
Ireland-Solomon  Islands  area  recorded  at  Ponape , 
amplitudes  of  Sn  phases  are  at  least  comparable 
to,  and  frequently  larger  than,  those  of  their 
respective  Pn  phases. 

The  absence  of  Sn  at  Wake  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  a  result  of  Sn's  inability  to 
propagate  efficiently  across  the  transition  zone 
from  the  shallower  Ontong-Java  Plateau  to  the 
deeper  Northwestern  Pacific  Basin,  and  would 
suggest  that  much  of  the  energy  in  Sn  travels 
through  portions  of  the  lithosphere  involved  in 
the  transition.  On  the  other  hand,  Sn's  that 
have  crossed  this  transition  zone  from  the  other 
direction  (i.e.,  from  earthquakes  in  the 
Marianas,  Japan,  the  Kuriles,  and  Kamchatka)  are 
well  recorded  at  Ponape  (Figure  10).  Differences 
in  the  crustal  structure  of  the  Ontong-Java 
Plateau  and  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  are 
indicated  by  the  section  profile  [Hussong  et  al., 
1979]  shown  in  Figure  11. 

Another  comparison  of  spectrums  at  Wake  for 
the  two  differing  types  of  travel  paths 


(Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  and  Ontong-Java 
Plateau  travel  paths)  was  made  for  the  later 
arriving  energy  in  the  Pn  wavetrains.  For  these 
comparisons,  less  energy  at  higher  frequencies 
was  present  in  those  Pn's  having  travel  paths 
that  include  the  Ontong-Java  Plateau.  These 
deficiencies  and  the  corresponding  absence  of  Sn 
for  paths  across  the  transition  zone  from  the 
shallow  Ontong-Java  Plateau  to  the  deep 
Northwestern  Pacific  Basin  suggest  that  the 
longer,  stronger  Pn  phases  observed  for  travel 
paths  to  Wake,  primarily  across  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Basin,  may  be  the  result  of  more 
efficient  conversions  of  Pn  to  Sn  (or  Sn  to  Pn). 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  phenomenon  of  high-frequency  Pn,  Sn 
propagation  is  emerging  as  a  major  unresolved 
property  of  the  oceanic  crust  and/or  mantle. 
Others  have  described  high-frequency  Pn,  Sn 
propagation  as  'a  challenge  remaining  to  the 
theoretician'  [Richards,  1979]  and  as  'the 
challenge  to  both  explosion  and  earthquake 


Frtqutncy  (Hi) 

Fig.  6.  Composite  spectrums  of  Sn  phases  for 
those  earthquakes  with  their  Pn  phases  plotted 
in  Figures  4a  and  4b.  Comparisons  of  spectrums 
are  made  (a)  for  the  two  Sn  composites  to  one 
another,  (b  and  c)  and  for  each  of  the  Sn 
composites  to  their  respective  Pn  composite.  A 
conclusion  vbich  can  be  drawn  from  these 
plots  is  that  Sn  signal  strength  is  generally 
comparable  to  Pn  signal  strength  except  at  high 
frequencies  and  large  distances  vhere  Sn  phases 
do  not  lose  their  energy  as  rapidly  as  Pn 
phases. 
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Pig.  7.  Some  spectrogram*  for  earthquake*  having  portion*  of  their  travel 
path*  to  Wake  under  the  Ontong-Java  Plateau.  In  comparing  these  spectrograms  to 
those  of  Figure  2,  note  the  absence,  or  veakness,  of  Sn.  Computational 
procedure*  are  the  same  as  used  in  Figure  2. 


seismology  for  the  coming  decade'  [Hirn  et  al . , 
1973] .  These  descriptions  are  supported  not  only 
by  the  unusual  character  of  the  phases  but  also 
by  their  probable  occurrence  throughout  the 
vorld's  ocean*. 

As  important  as  recent  efforts  are  to 
determine  the  mechanism  of  high-frequency  Pn,  Sn 
propagation  te.g.,  Stephen*  and  Isacks,  1977; 
Menke  and  Richards,  1980;  Sutton  and  Harvey, 
1981;  Cettrust  and  Frazer,  1981],  we  believe  that 


many  essential  characteristics  of  Pn,  Sn  phases 
(especially  at  very  high  frequencies)  are  not 
well  known,  and  that  accurate  quantification  of 
those  characteristics  through  the  acquisition  of 
additional  high-quality  data  is  greatly  needed. 
We  hope  that  this  report  will  further  familiarize 
seismologists  vith  high-frequency  Pn,  Sn 
propagation  and  will  be  viewed  a*  a  preliminary 
attempt  to  quantify,  in  a  relative  sense,  some  of 
tbe  essential  characteristics  of  these  phases.  A 
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Fig.  8.  Bathymetry  map  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  area. 
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Fig.  9.  Comparison*  of  composite  Pn  spectrum* 
for  events  having  travel  paths  across  the 
Ontong-Java  Plateau  and  the  Northwestern  Pacific 

Basin. 


summary  of  principal  observations  contained  in 
this  report  follows. 

The  apparent  absence  of  normal,  mantle- 
refracted  P  phases  at  distances  less  than  about 
21°  (  =2300  km). 

Frequencies  as  high  as  30  and  3S  Hz  for  Pn 
and  Sn,  respectively,  at  18.0°  (2000  km) 

Frequencies  as  high  as  IS  and  20  Hz  for  Pn  and 
Sn,  respectively,  at  29.4°  (3270  km). 

With  increasing  distance  (i.e.,  from  about  20° 
to  30°),  Sn  phases  not  losing  their  high 
frequencies  as  rapidly  as  Pn  phases  do. 

Pn  vavetrains  longer  than  Sn  wavetrains. 

The  extreme  weakness  or  absence  of  Sn  phases 
for  travel  paths  across  the  transition  zone  from 
the  Ontong-Java  Plateau  to  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Basin  and  the  presence  of  Sn  phases  for 
travel  paths  in  the  opposite  direction  across 
this  transition  zone. 

Longer,  more  energetic  Pn  wavetrains  for 
travel  paths  primarily  in  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Basin  than  for  travel  paths  across  the 
transition  zone  from  the  Ontong-Java  Plateau  to 
the  Northwestern  Pacific  Basin. 
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Fig.  10.  Pn  and  Sn  phases  recorded  at  Ponape  on  the  northern  margin  of 
the  Ontong-Java  Plateau. 
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Appendix  C 


NAME  scs 

SYNOPSIS  scs 

DESCRIPTION 

Scs  is  a  utility  program  used  to  access  the  Secondary  Computer  Storage 
tape  drives  over  the  parallel  interface.  It  is  prompt  line  driven  and  there¬ 
fore  has  no  options.  A  description  of  cotmiands  follows.  Most  commands  apply  to 
the  selected  drive  (see  z  command). 

b  READ  MANUFACTURERS  BLOCK 

The  information  in  absolute  block  zero  is  displayed. 

c  CERTIFY 

You  are  prompted  for  'beginning'  and  'ending'  block  and  then  the  tape 
blocks  between  these  limits  are  certified.  The  results  are  stored  in  the 
SCS  controller  memory. 

d  DISPLAY 

You  are  prompted  for  'where'  (which  block)  to  begin.  Information  previ¬ 
ously  recorded  on  tape  is  formated  and  displayed.  The  display  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  either  the  end  of  tape  has  been  reached  or  until  two  quick 
spaces  are  entered.  One  space  will  force  a  jump  to  the  next  block. 

f  FILL  (DIAGNOSTIC  WRITE) 

The  range  of  blocks  from  'begin'  to  'end'  are  filled  with  a  pattern  con¬ 
sisting  of  integers  from  127  down  to  0  and  384  zeros. 

i  INITIALIZE 

The  controllers  initialize  line  is  strobed  thus  reseting  the  drives  to 
their  power  up  state.  This  command  applies  to  both  controllers. 

k  COMMENT 

The  comment  in  block  1  is  read  in  and  displayed.  Press  any  key  to 
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continue. 

1  LOAD  BAD  BLOCKS 

The  bad  block  information  in  absolute  block  8  is  read  in  and  then  loaded 
into  the  controller's  skip  table.  From  then  on  the  drive  will  skip  over 
any  block  listed  in  the  table. 

m  MEMORY 

To  access  controller  memory.  For  reading  enter  'r'  and  hex  location  (ie. 
r237F).  For  writing  enter  'w',  location  and  value  (ie.  w237f  aO). 

p  PLOT 

To  plot  data  on  screen  enter  'where'  (block  number)  (0  -  2).  A  single 
character  while  plotting  will  stop  the  plot  for  viewing  and  a  second 
character  will  return  to  menu.  Plotting  will  continue  from  where  until 
end  of  tape. 

q  QUIT 

Return  to  MS-DOS. 

r  READ 

The  drive  will  move  to  the  block  selected  with  'where'  and  dump  512 
unsigned  integers  to  the  screen. 

s  STATUS 

Used  to  report  status  and  or  clear  a  fault, 
u  UNWIND 

Rewinds  the  selected  drive, 
w  WRITE 

Enter  'where'  (block  number)  and  'how  many'.  Two  byte  integers  from  0  to 
512  will  be  written  to  each  block  selected. 

z  SELECT  DRIVE 

Select  either  controller  0  or  1.  Selection  will  remain  in  effect  until 
changed.  DEFAULT  0 
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NAME  ra i 

SYNOPSIS  rai  (-1  drive  #)  (-0  drive  ff)  (-s  start)  (-e  end) 
DESCRIPTION 


Rai  is  an  interrupt  driven  data  collection  program  which  is  used  to  col¬ 
lect  data  from  the  Ref-Tek  system  and  the  Kinemetrics  satellite  clock  and 
record  it  on  two  SCS  data  recorders.  With  no  options,  rai  will  check  the 
status  of  both  drives,  load  the  bad  block  table  into  drive  0,  load  the  file 
comment. rai  into  block  0,  and  start  logging  data  to  tape.  When  65,  400  blocks 
(approximately  38  hours)  have  been  recorded,  rai  will  switch  to  drive  1,  load 
the  bad  block  table  and  comment  and  record  for  another  400  blocks,  then  stop. 
Tapes  are  rewound  when  recording  has  stopped.  Options  are  available  to  modify 
this  routine. 

-1  Loop  option.  If  loop  is  specified,  the  recording  will  start  with  the 

drive  specified  and  shuttle  back  and  forth  as  long  as  a  tape  is  avail¬ 

able.  After  a  tape  has  been  rewound,  it  can  be  replaced  with  a  new  one. 
The  bad  block  table  and  comment  will  be  loaded  before  use.  DEFAULT®stop 
after  recording  both  drives. 

-0  One  drive.  If  one  drive  is  specified,  recording  will  start  with  the 

drive  specified  and  will  stop  when  end  is  reached  on  that  drive. 
OEFAULT=use  both  drives. 

-s  Starting  block  number.  To  begin  at  other  than  the  first  tape  block. 

Applies  only  to  the  first  drive.  DEFAULT®!.. 

-e  Ending  block  number.  Upon  reaching  ending  block  number,  recording  will 

stop  on  that  drive.  Depending  on  other  options,  recording  may  continue 
on  the  other  drive.  Applies  to  both  drives.  DEFAULT=65,  400. 

FILES  screenl.rai  screenla.rai  screen2.rai  screen3.rai  screen4.rai 

comment. rai 


1/4"  Magnetic  Tape  Cartridge  Format 


A  1/4"  tape  cartridge  can  hold  up  to  67  megabytes  of  data  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  1024  byte  blocks.  Blocks  8  and  9  are  used  to  store  duplicate  tables  of 
bad  block  information  and  are  read  into  the  controllers  ram.  A  header  block 
of  1024  characters  from  the  file  "comment. rai"  is  written  to  block  0  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recording  process  and  contains  information  manually  entered 
about  the  status  and/or  configuration  of  the  station.  Also  included  at  the 
end  of  this  block  is  a  0  or  1  to  indicate  which  tape  drive  was  used  to  record 
the  data. 

Data  is  written  to  the  tape  in  two  byte  words.  The  first  word  of  a  data 
block  is  the  block  number  and  the  second  is  the  buffer  number.  The  next  three 
words  contain  the  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  block  (Figure  1A).  The  clock 
words  are  followed  by  three  dummy  words  after  which  comes  the  data.  Four 
words  are  used  for  a  single  sample  from  each  channel.  The  first  three  words 
give  the  channel  number  and  mantissa  and  the  fourth  word  contains  the  gain 
bits  (Figure  1A).  There  are  126  data  samples  per  block  per  channel. 
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Certification  of  1/4"  Cartridge  Tapes 


Certification  of  tapes  is  a  simple  process  of  writing  a  known  bit  pattern 
throughout  the  entire  tape  and  then  reading  that  pattern  to  verify  that  the 
pattern  has  been  recorded  properly.  Tape  blocks  which  do  not  pass  this  test 
are  labeled  as  being  bad  and  the  locations  of  these  bad  blocks  are  stored  in  a 
table.  When  all  blocks  have  been  certified,  the  bad  block  table  is  written  to 
blocks  8  and  9  at  the  beginning  of  the  tape.  Later,  when  the  tape  is  used  for 
recording  or  playback,  the  bad  block  information  is  read  from  blocks  8  or  9 
and  stored  in  the  tape  drive's  memory.  The  tape  drive  will  automatically  skip 
the  bad  blocks  whose  addresses  are  stored  in  its  memory.  The  maximum  number 
of  bad  blocks  that  any  single  tape  is  allowed  to  have  is  128;  more  than  that 
and  the  tape  should  not  be  used. 

Procedure 

1.  Load  a  blank  tape  into  the  tape  transport  not  being  used  to  record 
data.  Tape  loading  will  take  a  few  minutes,  be  patient. 


2.  Plug  the  serial  RS232  connector  from  the  SUN  into  the  back  of  the 
appropriate  tape  transport. 

3.  When  the  tape  has  loaded,  the  certification  program  may  be  invoked  by 
typing  "bad". 

4.  At  the  completion  of  the  program  (about  an  hour)  one  of  two  messages 
will  appear;  the  bad  block  table  or  a  message  that  more  than  128  bad 
blocks  were  found  and  that  the  tape  should  not  be  used.  The  tape  should 
rewind  itself  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
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NAME  bad 

SYNOPSIS  bad  (length)  (u)  (debug) 

DESCRIPTION 

Bad  is  used  to  create  a  bad  block  table  and  write  it  to  absolute  tape 
blocks  8  and  9.  Using  the  serial  interface,  a  tape  is  certified  (both  data 
and  keys)  and  a  bad  block  table  is  created  in  the  controller  ram.  This  table 
is  then  written  to  the  cartridge.  With  no  options,  bad  will  certify  the 
entire  tape. 

length  The  ending  block  number  if  less  than  the  entire  tape  is  to  be  certi¬ 
fied  (four  character  capitol  hex  (i.e.  1C7F)). 

u  A  flag  indicating  bad  is  to  just  rewind  the  tape. 

debug  Bad  is  normally  called  with  one  argument.  If  a  second  argument  is 

added,  the  output  will  be  more  verbose. 


Ill; 


Data  Playback 

Data  retrieval  from  the  1/4"  archive  tapes  consists  of  reading  the  data 
from  the  tapes,  demultiplexing  it,  converting  it  to  a  standard  format  and 
writing  it  to  some  other  medium.  The  starting  time,  the  number  of  seconds  to 
retrieve  and  the  destination  file  are  all  given  in  the  command  line.  Digiti¬ 
zation  rate,  because  it  is  not  constant,  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  samples  retrieved  by  the  actual  time  they  were  recorded  in. 

Procedure 


1.  Load  a  tape  into  the  tape  drive  and  wait  for  the  tape  to  stop  moving. 
This  will  take  a  minute  or  so,  be  patient. 

2.  Plug  the  RS232  from  the  SUN  into  the  serial  interface  on  the  back 
plate  of  the  tape  drive. 

3.  Load  the  bad  block  information  into  ram  by  typing  "read-1". 

4.  Type  "read  ddd  hh  mm  ss  nnnn  wfp".  The  header  block  will  be 
displayed  along  with  the  start  time  of  the  tape.  As  each  tape  block  is 
read  in,  the  start  time  of  that  block  is  displayed  on  the  screen.  At 
the  completion  of  the  program,  the  tape  is  not  rewound  so  that  different 
sections  of  data  may  be  read  from  the  tape  without  reloading  after  every 
run.  Four  files  will  have  been  created  in  the  current  directory; 
(wfp).l.w,  (wfp).2.w,  (wfp).3.w,  and  (wfp).wfdisc.  The  .w  files  are  the 
plus  vertical,  north  south  horizontal,  and  east  west  horizontal  com¬ 
ponents,  respectively. 

5.  Unload  the  tape  by  typing  "read  -u". 


SYNOPSIS  read  (-1)  (-u)  (ddd  hh  mm  ss  nnn  wfp) 


DESCRIPTION 


Read  is  a  data  retrieval  and  formating  program  that  is  used  to  read  data 
from  a  SCS  1/4 "  tape  transport  and  format  it  into  the  structures  used  by  the 
Center  for  Seismic  Studies.  Bad  block  information  is  read  into  the  controller 
ram  from  tape  blocks  8  and  9  and  the  header  block  and  tape  start  time  are 
displayed.  If  the  requested  time  (ddd=julian  day,  hhahour,  mm=minute,  ss- 
second)  is  on  the  tape,  read  advances  the  tape  to  the  requested  time  and  reads 
in  nnn  seconds  of  data.  The  output  files  are  placed  in  the  current  directory 
with  waveform  prefix  wfp.  Three  data  files  wfp.l.w,  wfp.2.w,  wfp.3.w  and  a 
parameter  file  wfp.wfdisc  constitute  the  output.  The  tape  is  not  rewound  when 
all  of  the  data  has  been  retrieved. 

-1  Load  option.  Load  the  bad  block  information  into  ram  from  tape  blocks  8 
and  9. 

-u  Rewind  and  unload  the  tape. 

The  .w  files  consist  of  binary  four  byte  integers  with  no  headers.  The 
timing  and  identification  information  is  found  in  the  ascii  file  (wfp).wfdisc. 
Each  record  of  the  .wfdisc  file  corresponds  to  one  of  the  .w  files. 


